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CHAPTER I. 


Most sacrilegious murder hath broke _ 
The Lord’s anointed temple, and stole 


thence 
The life o’ the building. Shakespeare, 

Ir was a scene as sinister and eerie asa vision of 
aightmare horror, but not a soul was there to see it. 

There was a long, long vista cut through great 
black pines, and closed, as by the gates of living 
light, by a gorgeous evening. sky, from which the 
sunset’s after-flush was fast fading. 

There were the mysterious and darksome depths 
of the forest in which fantastic shadows lurked ; 
there was the hollow boom of an unseen ocean hurl- 
ing itself again acraggy shore; there were the weird 
sighings and whisperings of invisible branches ; 
there was the soft, sandy, silent road, running to 
that blazing outlet, as if in very fear. 

And there were two travellers flying along the 
forest road, silently as the Elfin Huntsman, and they 
Were the eeriest sight of it all! 

Each man was seated in a light two-wheeled 
Vehicle drawn by a magnificent horse; the wheels 
and the hoofs made no sound on the yielding sand ; 
each man’s face was dyed by the rich glow which 
poured upon it from the west; but while the first of 
the two drove on with the look of beaming exaltation, 
1 utter unconsciousness of the second traveller’s 
Proximity, this latter, with teeth clenched, brows 
kuitted and eyes steadily fixed upon him, urged on 
- foam-flecked steed with rein and whip, yet sound- 

essly, to decrease the small distance which was still 
between them, ‘ 

And whenever the first traveller's gig, following 
the inequalities of the road, ascended an incline, and 
he first traveller’s head appeared for a moment, every 

ur distinct against the gleaming sky, up flashed the 
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right hand of the second traveller with the glitter of 
steel in it, while with one magnificent effort he reined 
up his eager horse upon its hauncbes, and kept it there, 
pawing the air and snorting, but apparently fixed to 
the spot. 

But ever this strange performance ended in a lower- 
ing of the upraised hand and an onward bound of the 
liberated horse ; for as the road dipped the first tra- 
veller disappeared into the well of darkness under the 
blazing horizon-line, and vanished like a phantom 
from sight and sound, 

A sinister scene it was indeed. 

The first traveller, driving so merrily home with 
glowing countenance of triumph, which the heavens 
retinted as if in sympathy, was a rough-looking old 
man, with a shrewd gray eye and an enormons mili- 
tary moustache ; the second traveller, whose visage 
the heavens incarnadined as if in angry prophecy, 
was a man in the prime of life, upon whose cold, hard 
physiognomy nature had written in indelible lines a 
character of rade, inexorable, wauton cruelty. His 
long black moustaches and peculiarly-cut board gave 
him an aspect at ounce foreign and ferocious. His eye 
was not more human in its beam than the glittering 
steel of his pistol. His lips were compressed, but 
neither in the resolution of despair or the ferocity of 
anger; a calm, passionless determination was the 
only expression to be read in those marble-like 
curves. 

On the two travellers sped through the silent 
glades, while the last blush paled from the wan 
heavens, and the culminating point of the sombre 
vista became vividly distiuct, while the boom of the 
ocean came nearer and the forest road grew shorter 
and shorter, 

The first traveller burst into a song in a rough, 
glad voice; the second traveller whispered an impre- 
cation; and the first traveller's horse darted to the 
top of a gentle eminence; the pursuer swept close 
up. The first traveller's head, then his shoulders, 
then his whole bust shot up against the luminous 
flare; he thrust his hand into his breast-pocket, 
pulled out a sealed envelope, and waved it above his 





head, breaking out intoa shout. The second travel- 
ler flashed out his hand, drawing up stock-still, 
coolly took aim, and at last, while the old man was 
shouting exultantly * Whirroo, my darlin’s! Whir- 
roo!” a pistol shot rang through the air. 

The old man leaped to his feet, reins, whip, enve- 
lope flying from his upflung hands, then fell like @ 
clod upon the seat, half in half out, while his horse 
sprang off like the wind. 

** Aha!” was the only comment of the murderer, as 
he tossed his smoking pistol into the thicket at his 
side, and grasped with both strong hands .the reins, 
intending to draw up his steed at the spot where the 
paper lay in the road. 

The steed uttered a snort of defiance, and flashed 
over the spot and on at a mad pace, after the terror- 
smitten horse of the murdered man. 

Then that cold, insensible face grew human ; amaze- 
ment stared from the dilating eyes, fear blenched 
the cruel lips; the murderer looked about him wildly, 
helplessly. 

It was in vain he clutched the reins, in vain he at- 
tempted to haul the flying brute upon his haunches ; 
he had the bit between his teeth, his ears were laid 
flat, his eyeballs glowed; he thought he was being 
beaten in the race by the other horse. 

The man fell into a fearful passion. 

He snatched up the whip and laid it stingingly on 
the highbred animal’s quivering flanks; and the 
horse started as if red-hot rain were falling upon 
him, and hurled himself onward at a terrific gallop, 
the black sweat of terror bathing his beautiful 
limbs. 

The man was forced to hold on by the light rail 
surrounding his seat, or he would have been dashed 
out, and while he clung, white and dizzy, he yelled 
likea madman: ‘‘Whoa! whoa! you demon!” in 
a voice so unnatural that it only increased the crea- 
ture’s panic, 

They had seemed an uncanny enough sight before, 
these two travellers through the forest road; but 
now—a corpse in one vehicle and a murderer in the 
other, and both whirled along at a frightful speed ag 
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the heels of two panic-strieken horses —it was asight | sparkling, violet eyes, replete with intelligence, can- 


to strike dismay to the heart of any observer. 

The murderer suddenly sprang to his feet in his 
rocking giz, seemingly grown reckless as to his fate, 
and with his hand shading his eyes from the blinding 
light ahead strove to see the traveller. He made out 
the lifeless figure hanging over the back of the gig, 
and the stretched-out neck of the terrified horse, and 
mechanically he thrust his hand into his bosom for 
his pistol to shoot down the horse and end the race, 
then remembering where he had thrown the pistol 
he sat down again with a groan. 

He wiped the big drops of horror from his brow ; 
he glared on this side and on fhat side for aid, for 
deliverance. 

A few more paces and he would be out of the 
forest—already the murdered man was in the light 
beyond. 

For the last time he snatched up the reins, set 
his feet against the dashboard, and threw his whole 
strength, doubled in that moment ef desperation, into 
the cffort to stop his horse, 

Up went the brate’s head, foam flying, nostrils 
quivering, eyeballs bulging, but not byahair’s-breadth 
did he slacken his mad pace, 

Next moment the murderer shot after his victim 
into the heart of a village. 

Straight through the stony street they dashed, 
while the villagers flew for their lives, followed by 
cries of wonder, beset by faces of terror, witnesses— 
witnesses by the scare, by the hundred--to gaze on 
the murderer’s face. 

Onward still! The last of the cots wam left, be- 
hing; a grim old castle stood in front, ite mautailo 
tower half-crumbled into dust, ita turrets broken and 
ruined. In front of its great arehed gateway, where 
the remaing of the mediwval portcullis still grinned 
like rusty teeth, a deep fissure yawned, completely 
separating the rock upon which the castle was built 
from the mainland, and surrounding it with a girdle 
of churning gea-foam far beneath. Across this 
natural moata rude stone bridge had been thrown in 
place of the vanished drawbridge. 

‘The murdered man's horse dashed over the bridge 
and disappeared through the half-ruined gateway. 
The mardever’s herse, with neck stretched and the 
bit in his teeth, madea blind rush in his wake, The 
murderer saw a group of people clustered by the 
arch—an old woman, a rough-looking man, a young 
lady im a vidiog-habit leaning against her pony; 
her face wag as white as death, her eyes were black 
with hornow, and they legked kim through and 
through. 

An awful strength nerved his arm; he stood up— 
as he neared the bridge he stretched out a hand like 
iron, caught the reins midway and drew them up to 
his breast, while he struck his horse a savage 
blow, The horse sprang sheer into the air, pawed 
it spasmodically for a second, and shot past the eud 
of the bridge, wheeled in the form of a V,and darted 
down the opposite road, the castle being at the tip 
of the V. 





CHAPTER If. 
Orinthia ! my beloved ! I call in vain, 
Orinthia! Echo hears and calls again. 
A mimic voice repeats the name around, 
Aud with Orinthia all the rocks resound. 

Two hours earlier of the same evening a pair of 
pretty girls, mounted on freakish little shagg 
pouies, cantered out of the old archway and took the 
road that ran along the opposite shore from that in 
which the village was built. 

‘The Castle of Inchvarra stood upon a rock islet or 
“inch,” at the poiut of a V-shaped promontory on the 
western coast of Ireland, and a road diverged from 
the turnpike ou the mainland along one side of the 
promontory, tarned at the tip and ran back to it on 
the other side. It was a wild and craggy shore, re- 
ceiving the full sweep of the Atlantic blast and the 
heaviest shocks of the Atlantic waves ; and the ancient 
castle, built ou its beetling crag in feudal days, seemed 
like a hoary giant planted on some Titanic rampart 
to keep watch and ward over the storm-beaten coast. 

The fishing village of Varra, which nestled under 
the shadow of Castle Inchvarra, owed allegiance to 
the lords of the castle in aneient days, and now that 
tne lords of the castle were all dead or scattered 
aud those oli days gone, they fondly clung to the 
remnant of the proud race, aud, with that pathetic 
loyalty which is one of the finest characteristics of 
the Irish people, loved to name the two young crea- 
tures who aloue were left of the aneient family, their 
ladies, the Sweet Sisters of Inchvarra. 

These are they now cantering along the winding 
road on the surface of the craggy ledge uader which 
the deep sea curls and rumbles, 

Such a charming pair they were! 

The elder, Vara, possessed the most brilliant ¢om- 
plexion imaginable, brow and ehin of dazzling fair- 
mess and cheeks of purest carmine; ber eyes—dark, 
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dour and: trustfulness—r 
from the inanity of mere animal beauty; her hair 
was black as the raven’s wing, and floated without a 
thought of display far down her back in rich loase 
curls, with which the sea breeze wantoned at will ; 
and on her pretty, luscious, yet most delicate lips, sat 
a smile of Madonna-like innocence. 

Her sister, Aileen, was a little beauty of astonish- 
ing fragility and esprit, She had'features of exquisite 
delicacy, a complexion of lily-pale purity; she had 
large, misty, blue, witching eyes, and a mouth of baby- 
bloom ; she had long, curving, bronze lashes and short 
hair, like a veil of crinkly gold thread. 

Both were attired in dark-blue cloth habits, which 
fitted their lovely figures as badly as bungling fingers 
could contrive to make them, and were stained 
and frayed by long and hawd usage; the little black 
velvet bats which were upon their graceful 
heads hinted of a fashion long extinct ; their charm- 
ing hands were badly gloved in. baggy dogskin, and 
the housings of their ragged little ponies were di- 
lapidated and patched: up with a most laughable dis- 
regard to appearances. : 

In fact the Sweet Sisters showed unmistakable 
signs of good birth, and powerty, of blue blged and 
the decay of a noble house. EB of thie. rough 
services of ignorant and logalt hands were there 
plenty ; but as for money’s worth—well, you 
could have bought the whole turppent of h- 


ters of nobles for ten 

Much they seemed to-cammam along 
close beside each othem, am as vaaes 
esa 9 ge pet rie on eps esac rend 
silverly their gay ; 
their dingy habits fosted, bow prettily sat 
their little ponies ! 

By-and-bye they passedim young many wha, was sit- 
ting upon a rock by the wayside sketching. @ neig!- 
boyring boulder. 

He lifted his hat ta them aa they gadgeed and. 
smiled derisively. 

“There is the mystegivus, gketchor again,” ex- 
claimed Aileen. ‘ Haw often, ip this we.have en- 
countered him? Three times:?”” 

“Once when he stapped usatthe gate: Test werk 
to ask our leave to.ekerch it; twice whem we met, 
him on the sauds yesterday. Yes, this is, the third 


time,” said Vara,.arehing her near lean. “T) 


wonder which of the ragged ladiem Inchvarra, 
has to answer for his.presence in this eut-ef-the-way 


place?” 

“He fastened the eye of, aidmixation upon you tor 
day,” said Aileen, 

“Tt was you he addimagsed yesterday,” retorted 
Vara: 

** He has a face tomake one shudder,” said Aileen, 
with a shrug. 

‘* A most handsome face, but cold and bitter,” re- 
turned Vara. 

With one accord they turned to look again at the 
young stranger before the approaching curve should 
hide him from their view, and a simultaneous excla- 
mation burst from them, 

The stranger had vanished like the mirage. There 
was the stone he had been sitting wpon, there was 
the boulder he had been sketching, there was the 
heather-clad waste stretching far to the verge of the 
pine thicket, and there was the sea, splashing and his- 
sing among the rocks fifty feet beneath. 

“ Strange !” cried Vara and Aileen, as they cantered 
away. 

By-and-bye they came to a tangled waste of brush 
and creepers, shut in from the cliff road by a brow, 
low, mossy wall. 

Once this had been the rose-garden belonging to 
the castle, but now the roses ran riot, and the stone 
fountains were crumbled heaps, over which the wild 
weeds clambered, and the gravelled walks were lost 
in @ matted mass of the ornamental shrubbery gone 
wild. 

The girls paused at the wall and looked eagerly 
into the wilderness. 

“Sure enough Dick Frayne was right,” said Vara, 
lightly springing from her saddle upon the wall ; * the 
brambles are ripe and as black as coal; come aloug 
and pick some.” 

In a twinkling ‘they were plunging fearlessly 
through the thorny labyrinth, while their. ponies 
strolled about the wall cropping the rich green sward 
under its shade with perfect equanimity, as if quite 
accustomed te such freaks on the part of their thought- 
less mistresses. 

**T wish Denis would come home,”’ said Aileen, her 
lips crimson with bramble-juice. ‘TI long to know 
whether we are to be great ladies or to remain for 
ever the dilapidated gentry of Vara. Ha! ha! 
Imagine us inheriting a fortune from anybody! Poor 
foud old Denis. I fear he has found oat by this 
time what a credulous old goose ho was to believe in 
any such piece of good fortune happening to us.” 


“There may be something in it though,” returneg 
Vara, *‘ though I can’t for the lifé of me see the forces 
of his argument that theless we knew about it till it 
happened the better. Fortune hunters forsooth! 
Fortane hunters won’t come to Inchvarrain a hurry, 
One look at the ruins of our ancestral halls, another 
at the trio of retainers, Kathleen, Dick and Denis, , 
third at the uncouth manners of the prospective 
heiresses, and Pluto himself would flee. Let me soe 
now, how long has Denis been gone on his mysterions 
mission? Thirteen days, An: three days ago hie 
wrote us to send old Mahrgraeff and the gig by Dick 
to the railway station at Clonachen to wait for him 
there; and then telegraphed to Dick to put the horse 
up at the inn there and walk home and protect us! 
Tremendously mysterious, I’m sure! Heigh ho! I’ve 
no objection to being made a lady of, though they say 
money brings care. We never had much care, had 
we, Aileen ?” 

“No, indeed, nor money,” laughed Aileen, merrily. 
“Tn fact, I believe we would have starved but for 
Denis and his ‘ pratie-patch ’ many a time since poor 
papa and mamma died. There is Kenelm wandering 
about over the face of the earth, our own brother, 
taking no care or thought for us! Ah! whata faith- 
ful old servant Denis has been—servant? he has 
been father, mother and brother to us these six ycars. 
Heaven bless his noble*heart !”” 

“Kenelm may not know that they are dead,” said 
Vara, softly. “ Poor fellow, let us not judge hin 
hardly; we don’t know the cireumstances of his 
quarrel with. papa, and he may be goue too. By the 
bye if Denis should come home in triumph, prououn- 
ciag us wealthy ladies, we must move Heaven and 
»earth to find Kenelm.” 

. “Yes,” assented Aileen, her bine eyes shining; 
+ but, oh, it’s too good to be trae! Pancy us wearin: 

beamfiful dresses. and jewels, andable to do exactly 
as, we chose; Inelvarra, and building mode! 
theclassic 


and she drew a sigh of os %, 

‘No more. tattered Wars. chimed in, 
smiling divinely over a luscious bough ; “no more 
potatees: and herrings, or barley bread; no more 
[ementing wil like thin weedy rose-garden ; but every 
baagh, and stwaightened and traimed in. the 


Pheygiels tured and gazed at-each other, their 
gtoming with excitement. Eye met eye en- 
thusiastically, sympedbetically. It was evident that 
twin spirits. animated both, Then they suddenly 
clasped each other, and with singular and beautiful 
revulsion of feeling burst into gentle tears upon each 
other’s necks, faltering in a breath : 

“Oh, darling, the old life has been so happy!” 

This ended the littleconversation, The volatile 
pair were soon laughing merrily over some trifle, and 
scrambling under the tall, red-stemmed wild rasp- 
berry bushes and the tangled, trailing brambles to get 
at the jet-black berries. 

Yes, Denis had been their sole protector, sup- 
porter and guide these six years. ‘Their father had 
been a colonel in the army once, and Denis, a distant 
and poor relation, had been his body-servant through 
a long life of stirring interest. When the colonel 
sold out and retired to ruined Inchvarra, foudly 
hoping to restore it, old Denis settled. dowa as steward 
in the castle. 

Ten years ago. young Kenelm, the handsome and 
idolized son of this noble but decayed family, 
quarrelled so seriously with the old colonel that lie 
was promptly (in the heat of passion) shown the 
outside of the door, with orders never to revuru. 

Three months afterward an epidemic broke out io 
Ireland, raged in Varra. ‘I'he gentle lady of the castle 
went about, angel-like, among the dying people— 
was strack down and died anon in the distracted 
colauel’s arms, who stole the infection from her 
dead lips, and followed her to the grave within the 


i 


week. 

Then Denis came out of obscurity. ‘ 

He wasan ignorant Irishman, but: he-had the right 
sort of heart in his breast, 

When the many ereditors of the dead eolone! bad 
been attended to—and, owing to his military educs- 
tion and his total lack of business qualities, they 
were very many—nothing was left for the little girls 
to live . 

They had the big tumbledown castle to:live in, @ 
be sure, and they had a easket of strangeold- fashioned 
jewels, which had been in the family ever since 13 
progenitor, Jules, the Frenchman, brought them over 
from France at the time of the Huguenot persecution, 
and, marrying an Irish lady, took her name, aud £0 
hid himself ; but Heaven forbid that they should tara 
the castle into an hotel, disgrace their ancestry, 
make money and be comfortable ; or that thoy should 
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geil the aged heirloom to a Dublin jeweller for what 
it would bring, and buy bread and butter with the 
roceeds, 
. Ob, no, bare boards and unsullied patrician fame 
for ever! 

So the old servant turned farmer on a tiny scale, 
and fed and clothed, ay, and educated his. master’s 
children; and withal never once forgot “his 
place,” though the penniless young ladies loved 
him so tenderly that they were always. forgetting 
theirs. 

But lately a mysterious excitement had possessed 
Denis; he had seen or heard somewhere that a 
Trench estate was going a-begging for heirs, and the 
old man thought that Jules, the Frenchman, might be 
the connecting link between that same fortune and 
his precious “ girleens,” and Denis had gone off to see, 
hiding all he could from those sharp young eyes that 
cuuld see no danger anywhere, 

Thus they knew not the. name.of the French 
estate, nor how Denis had learned about it, nor 
whereit was; and not oneof the Franco-Irish family 
had ever known the surname of Jules, their an- 
cestor. 

But they knew that Denis had taken thacasket of 
jewels with him, seeming to consider them.of the 
greatest importance, 

While we have been giving this slight sketch of 
the pre-history of the Sweet Sisters they have been 
slowly moving away from each other in the.old rose- 
garden, until they have at length lost sight of each 
other. 

There was an old sun-dial in the middle of the 
enclosure, round the mossy pedestal of which a mass 
of gold and crimson honeysuckle rioted, 

Vara turned from the ripe fruit she was picking 
avd eating, to cull some of the odorons blossoms, and 
got behind the column of foliage for the purpose. 

While plucking a blossom she thought she heard 
Aileen speak to her at. some distance, and she-called 
out: 
“Yes!” 

Aileen did not reply, so, thinking herself mistaken, 
Vara went on plucking honeysuckle twigs, 

Again she fancied she heard Aileen's. voice, and 
again she called out: 

“Yes. Where are you?” 

And yet there was no answer. 

Vara was not timid, so she filled her hands, and at 
last stepped from behind the. sun-dial and looked all 
round the leafy waste for her sister. She did not 
see her. 

She then shouted. in a ringing voice, half-play- 

ly ° 


uly: 

* Aileen, Aileen, come out of your hiding ‘” 

No one answered. 

Vara shouted louder: 

“ Aileen! Aileen!” 

Her voice could have been heard far beyond the 
confines of the old garden. And. she wondered 
much when only the rustle of the leaves replied. 

For the third time she called aloud, and there was 
a half-startled quiver in her tones: 

“Aileen! Oh, where are you? Aileen! Aileen!’ 

And not a whisper came back from the waving 
waste, 

Vara gathered up her long dress and tore through 
the tangled shrubs to the low wall. She spratg upon 
it and gazed all round. Meantime she screamed her 
sister’s name till the echoes rang again. 

Fieak and Fancy, the inseparable sisters’ insepar- 
able ponies, were nibbling the grass, side by side, at 
the corner of the wall. 

When Vara stood upon tlie wall they trotted up to 
her to sniff her hands, 

_ Vara stared at them vacantly. Never in all her 
life had Aileen played her such trick as this. She 
felt a horrible constriction of the heart. She felt a 
sensation of awful, blood-curdling fear. She was in 
truth standing there as white as a sheet: 

She remembered some boding words of old Denis, 
who had been unmercifully laughed at by her and her 
sister at the time ; 

“ An’ whisht for your lives, my girleens; not a 
whisper of this same fortune where the birds even 
might pick up the little chit-chat of yez, and spread 
the mather, for bad men would do anything for 
money.” 

She remembered the cold, bitter face of the stranger 
whom they had seen three times. 

Her screams sank to a wailing cry. She darted 
from the mossy wall and across the road to look down 
upon the sea-beach, where it lay rugged and weed- 
strewn forty feet beneath. 

The whole of that rockbound coast was honey- 
combed by the grinding waves into sea caves, some 
of which ran into the land to a considerable distance. 
One of these natural eaverns had its. mouth directly 
beneath the ledge upon which Vara now was kneel- 
ing, and the rising tide was swirling into its dark 
‘rcat with a deep, rambling gurgle. 





Vara observed something tossed about upon that 
black, foam-streaked water. She gave a great gasp 
and glared.at it breathlessly. Then she clasped her 
hauds a moment over her eyes, and bending glared 
at itagain. 

She thought her eyes had deluded: her. 
is Hol a.piercing scream burst from her whitening 
ips! 

It was Aileen’s black velvet hat ! 

A vertigo seized Vara, she flung herself backward 
and lay on the grassy verge of the abyss panting, 
blind, ready to swoon away, Tho feeling passed ; she 
staggered to her feet, and hurried toa spot where she 
could descend the precipitous-face of the cliff to the 
beach. 

It was a dizzy descent; and few women could have 
performed it without assistance, but Vara felt no ter- 
ror. Mechanically she clutched at the sharp projec- 
tions which the rock afforded, and set her feet upon 
the safe ledges; a greater terror absorbed her whole 
attention and strung her nerves to steel. Desperation 
is as sure-footed as.somnambulism, and soon she 
stood unharmed upon the shore, 

She went to the mouth of thecave, It. wasa nar- 
row, jagged aperture, scooped out.of the limestone by 
the ceaseiess grinding of the Atlantic tides; it seemed 
to pierce into the. bowels of the earth:to.a consider- 
able distance, but:was accounted unexplosable by the 
Varra. people, owing to the lowness of its roof and 
the innumerable black. boulders. which: choked its 


passage. 

Many a time-had the girls from the castle run into 
the dark. tuonel while the tide was ont, but never far, 
for the gloom was sepulebyal andthe boulders defied 
their climbing powers, 

Now the tide was half in, and was gurgling. into 
that winding passage with a. roar like thiwader, and, 
in a little pool in the. lee of; a,.weedy rock, rocked 
Aileen’s black velvet. hat, 

Vara went into the water and lifted her sister’s 
hat. Mechanically she stooped and peered up the 
dusky cave where a, sea of livid foam swirled and 
boiled among toothed.rocks. 

Surely Aileen must have hidden in Kinvarra Cave 
for sport. 

She clasped. her hands, she. called wailiugly, shud- 
deringly: 

* Aileen, answer me! Aileen, answer me! Oh, do 
you know the lips that are calling you, arvon ? 
Aileen!” 

And it seemed as if a whisper came up from the 
depths of the sea—as if Aileen's spirit moaned back : 

“ Vara!” 

Vara stood petrified. She believed that Aileen’s 
spirit had spoken to her. 

The lowly life the sisters had led. under the guar- 
diauship of a simple and superstitious pair like old 
Denis and Elise Frayne, the housekeeper, made 
such an.idea seem quite natural and probable to the 
excited girl. 

Ina moment she was convinced of her sister’s 
death. 

Like one who has received a deatli-blow, she crept 
out cf the waterand sat down at the edgeof the wave, 
holding the little hat to her breast. Nota tear, not 
a sigh, not. a motion came to tell that her heart was 
broken, 

She gazed far over the sunset-glowing ocean, but 
she never saw a sparkle or a ripple; her whole being 
was absorbed in the effort. to realize the monstrous 
aud incredible misery which had fallen upon her. 

After a.long interval she wae roused. by the water 
rising suddenly.to her knees. She looked abput then 
and saw that the encroaching tide had almost cut off 
her only retreat, She wearily climbed the rough face 
of the rocks, lingered awhile on the ledge, gazing in 
a.species of fascination upon the scene below, and at 
last called her pony, mounted and rode slowly home- 
ward, her sister’s pony trotting by lier side, 

At the castle gate she met Dick Frayne, old 
Elise’s son, the man-of-all-work about Inchvarra. 
She was passing without seeing him, but he had 
been watching her approach with wondering interest, 
The stony pallor of that beautiful young face, the 
riderless horse, the dripping hat of the vanished 
Aileen, all these unwonted appearances struck. dread 
to the heart of Dick. 

He laid his hand upon Vara’s bridle and stopped 
her on the bridge. 

‘* What is it at all at all, Miss Vara? 
where’s Miss Aileen?” he asked. 

Vara looked at him vacautly. 

“ The saints be betune us an’ harrum!” ejaculated 
Dick, nervously ; * what’s this that’s init? Where's 
the girleen, Heaven bless her?” 

* Dick,” said, Vara, in a husky whisper, “ Aileen is 
drowned!” 

The young fellow stared open-mouthed in her face ; 
he thought she was joking. 

“ Aileen is drowned, Dick!” repeated Vara, in ex- 
actly the same tone, 


An’ sure, 





Dick recoiled a atep and hurriedly crossed himself. 

‘Och! blessed Father, is she in her senses?” mut- 
tered he. 

“ Aileen is drowned! Aileen is drowned!” reite- 
rated poor Vara, as if the words had lost all meauing. 

Dick’s frightened eye roved from the riderless 
horse to the young lady’s wet dress, then from thie 
water-soaked hatin her hand to the counterpart ou 
her head; and the tragedy burst upon lim at last. He 
broke into:a wild wail, while the big tears gushed 
from his eyes. 

The echoes of that cry were yet reverberating 
among the lichen-covered ruins of Iuchvarra whon 
eld Elise appeared at the gate, terror depicted on hor 
wrinkled face, 

‘* What has happened tomy childre ? Miss Vara, 
spake, acushla machree, what’s this at all? Dick, 
can’t youspakethin? Oh, wurral! wurrah! where's 
Miss Aileen ?” 

At that moment Aileen’s pony passed her with its 
little empty saddle on its back. She looked:after it, 
and then in utter stupefaction back to Vara, who had 
for eR and was walking towards her, hugging 

e 

H Aileen is drowned!” muttered the girl to her- 
se . 

Elise gasped and caught her by the arm, 

“ Miss: Vara, avourneen! Och ! does she mane iti? 
Dick, agra, what does she: say? Oh, vick-na-hoie! 
this bitter day, this black, misfort’nate day! Ob!” 
and the screams and wails of the old woman rose 
piereingly. 

Vara looked on in dry-eyed calmness, evidently 
not comprehending what was passing. 

Leaning against her pony’s neck, her face white 
and strained, her eyes dilated to their utmost and 
perfectly blank, she kept murmuring the same words 
over and over, and the two servants, regarding her 
with awe and sympathy deeply imprinted upon thoir 
grief-convulsed features, uttered the most mournful 
cries, : 

As they stood thus, a sound as of galloping horses 
and rumbling wheels became audible; loud shouts 
came from the village, whose crooked street ended 
not a quarter of a mile from Castle Iuchvarra; tle 
sounds approached nearer and nearer, and became so 
loud and so alarming that the servants turned iuvo- 
luntarily to see the cause. 

Two gigs came flying along the road. 

“It’s ‘Mahrgraeff!? and Denis dhrivin’ him like 
mad!” whispered Dick. 

“But fwhat for does Denis sprawl off that way, him 
that never dhrunk the first drop of potheen in his 
life?” faltered Elise. 

“ Out av the way! Heavens above, it’s arunaway !” 
shouted Dick, seizing Vara and dragging her into 
the nook behind the gate pillar. 

Mabhrgraeff swooped across the bridge with a roar 
and a crash like stones hurling down a precipice and 
disappeared in the courtyard, his driver hangiug life- 
lessly over the back of the gig. 

On came the second vehicle; the man stood up. 
His rigid, pale face and flowing moustaches and 
set long white teeth photographed their every 
line upon the half-awakened brain of griof-stricken 
Vara. She looked at him, eye to eye. as he shot 
past the end of the bridge and away like a flash of 


ight. 

“She followed the others into the courtyard whers 
Mahrgraeff stood at his stable door, panting and 
quiveriug, his head drooping and his nostrils drip- 
piug with foam. 

They hurried with gasping terror to the back of 
the gig aud lifted the old man’s head. 

And Vara. saw the snow-white hair as red as. if 
dyed in wine, and the bluff old face as white as clay, 
and she came back to herself all in a moment. 

‘“*Great Heavens!” shrieked Vara, “Denis is 
dead!” 

(To be continued.) 








Tne death is announced of Sir William Martins, 
the oldest member, as it is believed of Her Majesty’s 
State household. Sir William was for many years 
Gentleman Usher to the Queen and Usher of the 
Sword of State, aud had held a post in the household 
under four successive sovereigns, He was about 
eighty-six years of age. 

Have A Fire 1x Your Room.—Fires should not 
be wholly dispeused with merely because the 
weather is warm, Every inhabited room which has 
an open firaplace or grate should have a little fire 
kindled in it efce or twice a week, eveu during the 
summer. This remark is especially applicable to 
sleeping apartments. There is no other way. to ven- 
tilate them half as effectual. A trifling expense aud 
a little trouble for fire may prevent many a protrac- 
ted illness, many a dangerous fever. 

OraNGe TRADE IN THE Paciric.—The trade in 
oranges between Tahiti and San Francisco is becom 
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mg more and more important. The French Colonial 
statistics state that in the close of 1869 eleven 
vessels left the port of San Fraucisco to take in car- 
goes of this fruit; their aggregate tonnage was 
1,468 tons, and they returned loaded early in 1870. 
The ordinary cargo is from 100,000 to 300,000 
orangss, besides other produce. Now that a railway 
runs through from San Francisco to New York, 
oranges can be sent as far as Chicago, and even to 
the towns bordering on the Atlantic. One influential 
firm at Papeite has taken measures for collecting 
two million oranges to meet the demands made 
wpon it. 

A GENTLEMAN has just died at Aurice, in the 
Landes, who might have had some chance of ascend- 
ing the throne of France if he had only brought 
forward his claims in a proper and popular manner, 
This great unknown was M., de Reynal, “ the legiti- 
mate and direct descendant toCharlemagne.” Itissaid 
his genealogy was based on authentic documents, 
signed and sealed by no end of kiags. What is still 
more remarkable is, that the modesty of M. de Reynal 
was such that he never boasted of his great origin, 
and never attempted to trouble the State by putting 
up asa pretender. He voluntarily let slip an occa- 
sion to resuscitate the Carlovingian party and to 
outdo the Comte de Chambord in his archological 
pretensions. This was, perhaps, a pity. The Car- 
lovingian is the only line not represented in the 
dynastic world, and as M. de Reynal leaves no chil- 
dyen there is no chance of its being revived to make 
the confusion of French political affairs complete. 





MERRY AND SAD. 
I revT in a merry mood one day, 
So I called on a merry friend ; 
But to my surprise, 
Her violet eyes, 
That so like the skies appear, 
Were dim with many a tear. 
T left my friend with a sober face, 
For my merry mood was over, 
And on my way 
Met Parson Grey, 
And as I breathed a sigh, 
** Here’s a kindred soul,” said I. 


Just then the parson laughed outright, 
And langhed like a little child. 
* Why, the merry are sad, 
And the sad are glad,”’ 
Cried I, with a little frown, 
“Ts the world turned upside down ?” 


But thus I have found it ever since, 
And thus will it ever be, 
That smiles and tears, 
And hopes and fears, 
Are mingled like sun and shower 
Yo ripen the fruit and flower. 


An honest laugh is a wholesome thing ; 
It warms the heart and soul ; 
Though tears must flow 
In this world below, 
Thus blending shade and shine 
In one, like the oak and vine. 
M. A. K. 


PaRisiAN ladies of eccentric tastes are wearing 
earrings representing monkeys, guinea-pigs, lizards, 
chandeliers with candles in them, birdeages with 
birds within, tortoises, spades, tongs, spurs, officers’ 
epaulettes, and so forth. 

Sr. Georer’s Cuaret, Winpsor.—The Duke of 
Beaufort’s tomb, which adjoined the tomb of the 
King of the Belgians in the south aisle'of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, has been removed to the 
family estate in Gloucestershire, It was removed in 
twenty-one packages. Her Majesty has determined 
to erect in the vacuum a magnificent chapel anda 
monument in honour of her father, the Duke of Kent. 
This will necessitate the removal of the tomb of the 
King of the Belgians, which will be placed near the 
organ loft in the north aisle, beside the monument 
of Sir John Elley. The windows of the new chapel 
will be in stained glass to correspond with those in 
the immediate vicinity. 

Aw Approacutnc Royat Marrrace.—The mar- 
riage of the Princvss Louise with the Prince Ferdi- 
nand Philippe, Duke of Saxe, will be solemnized at 
Brussels in the month of September. The Prince is 
now staying in Brussels for the purpose of com- 
pleting certain preliminary arrangements connected 
with the approaching ceremony. There will be 
public fétes iu Brussels on a very large scale, on the 
occasion of the Royal marriage, and promenade cou- 
certs, fancy fairs, and bals-champétres will be held in 
the park facing the palace, and the park will also 
be specially illuminated on the occasion. 

Tne Bessemer saloon steamer is rapidly approach- 
ing completion. The ship is 350 feet long at the 





water-line, and for 48 feet at each end the deck is 
only about 4 ft. above the line of flotation, so that in 
rough weather the sea will wash over these low ends. 
The decks on this portion of the vessel have a con- 
siderable curve, and the sides of the ship are rounded 
off so that the water may escape as speedily as 
possible. Thisform of end has been selected with a 
view to obviate any tendency to pitching. Above 
these low decks a breastwork is erected about 8 feet 
high. It is 254 feet long and all the width of the 
vessel. The whole of this breastwork deck is to be 
devoted tothe use of the passengers, and that portion 
fore and aft of the paddle-boxes wili be protected 
with stanchions, The vessel will be propelled by 
four paddle-wheels, aud 90 feet of the space between 
the paddles will be occupied by the swinging saloon. 


FAITH IS NURSE TO LOVE. 

Farru is one of the best friends of love, as jealousy 
is its worst enemy. It has been said, and with some 
truth, that no one loves who finds it impossible to be 
jealous. Yet it is also true that one does not love 
well without feeling an almost perfect faith in the 
object of that love. While love is in its earliest 
stages, while there is no fixed assurance of affection, 
a look, a word, a whisper, will fire the anxious heart 
with the most jealous flames: “trifles light as air ” 
will be as ‘ proofs of holy writ;” and he is always 
ready to say, “She is flirting with me;” and she is 
only too apt to believe, “that, after all, he does not 
love me.” But when once two people understand 
each other, when they have exchanged the vows of 
betrothal, or are actually married, faith should fold 
her wings in their hearts, and neither should dare to 
doubt the other lightly. 

It is rarely that aman does doubt a woman. Our 
lives are spent under the protecting shadow of home. 
Only a few of the many maids and matrons whom we 
know have any secrets in their lives. In respectable 
society women are almost all good, and men know it. 
But men go out into their world, leaving us to guess 
at their whereabouts. Rumour accredits them with 
‘‘ ways that are dark and tricks that are vain,” and 
women tell each other dreadful tales about them, as 
children tell each other ghost-stories in the twi- 
light. 

So, if a woman's love be a light thing—a compound 
of admiration and tickled vanity, as it sometimes is— 
let a whisper be breathed, a shadow cross.her path, 
and away goes faith, and jealousy sits yellow-eyed 
upon the threshold of her heart and drives out love. 
Butif she loves well—if itis the man himself whom 
she holds dear, and not his outward seeming—if she 
knows that he loves her as well, and there is more be- 
tween them than flattery and kisses—why, then, wo- 
man is more strong of heart than man, and she needs 
only the assurance of his lips to believe him true, 
though the whole world whispered slanderous false- 
hoods to her, and a host of jealous women strove to 
poison her happiness, 

Faith is nurse to love ; without her he starves to 
death ; and the moment one really doubts another it 
is only a memory of affection that lingers—not the 
affection itself. ‘hat is banished; and only when 
doubt departs will it return again. The world is full 
of wicked slandermongers, and there are many who 
hate to see others happy. Only with the shield of 
perfect faith upon her bosom can the wife guard her- 
self from those enemies who would drive love from 
her home, and I think that if true love has bound her 
to her busband, she will find it there without seek- 
ing for it, and will wear it all her life, 

M. EK. D. 
A DEFECTIVE DILEMMA. 

Dip you ever study logic? I remember that, in 
the other years,.I had, as a companion to Lindlay 
Murray, “ Hedge’s Logick” to occupy and perplex 
me. Most of the propositions and analyses of that 
then to me abtruse disquisition have passed from 
me ; byt one thing I remember as having greatly in- 
terested me at the time, and it is yet fresh in my 
mind. It has been preserved to me because enforced 
by an anecdote which I thought very funny. 

Under the head of ‘Compound Syllogisms” we 
find the “Dilemma.” The dilemma is a compound 
argument which establishes a geucral conclusion, 
either by directly proving its necessity, or, indirectly, 
by showing the impossibility or absurdity of its con- 
trary. A dilemma may, however, be defective, as, 
for instance, when the argument may be retorted with 
equal force upon him who offers it. 

As an example of the defective dilemma, Hedge 
gives us au account of the curious controversy be- 
tween Protagoras and Euathlus. The former en- 
gaged to teach the latter the art of pleading for a 
stipulated price, one half of which was to be paid at 
the time of the lessons, and the other half when the 
pupil gained his first cause in court. 

The student, having been admitted to practice, was 





several times asked for the remaining sum due to his 
instructor, but his answer was that he had not ye 
gained his first cause in court. 

At length Protagoras sued Euathlus for the moiety 
due, and made use of this dilemma: 

“The cause must be decided either in my favour 
orin yoars, If it is decided in my favour, the sum 
will be due to me according to the sentence of the 
judge. If it is decided in your favour, it will be due to 
me by virtue of our contract. Therefore, whether | 
gain or lose the cause, I shall obtain the reward ; and 
you will plead in vain.” 

Euathlus thus retorted the dilemma ; 

“T shall either gain the cause or lose it. If I gain 
the cause nothing will be due to.you according to tho 
sentence of the judge. If I lose the cause, nothing 
will be due to you according to our contract. There. 
fore, in neither case shall I pay you the reward ; and 
you will sue in vain.” 

That is logic; and evidently our lawyers of to-day 
are as well posted in its sinuosities as were those olj 
Greek fathers of the art of pleading. 8.0. 


SLEEPLESS NIGHTS, 

An inability to sleep well at night is so common, 
and arises from such a variety of causes, reflecting 
persons will direct their attention to two things: Let 
each one ascertain for himself the cause of his unrest, 
and remove that cause. This is infinitely mor 
philosophical than to take chloral hydrate, opium, 
or any form of anodyne whatever. If late and 
hearty sup cause restlessness, make the last meal 
of the day of cold bread and butter and a cup of hot 
drink, and nothing else whatever! Try this a week, 
note the result and act accordingly. 

Some do not sleep well because the head is so low 
that the blood flows toward it by gravitation, aud 
does not get back easily, hence it accumulates in tho 
veins, makes the head too full, and sleep is impossi- 
ble. Ifthe braia is excited at bedtime from study, 
passion, or solicitude, then too much blood js carried 
to it by the arteries, and refreshing sleep is equally 
impossible. There are those who toss and tumble 
by the hour, the mind running round ir the sams 
circle of ruinous thought, producing in some cases aa 
agony of sweat in great drops on the foreliead. _Itis 
most mischievous for such persons to remain in bed 
a single moment: a thousand times better got up 
and wash and dress, midnight though it be, and 
either take a walk or indulgo in light reading, or 
some deeply interesting narrative until you get sleepy, 
then slide into bed as easily as possible. 

It often happens that a person wakes up in the 
night from some unusual circumstance, and is not 
able to go to sleep for some time afterwards ; thea 
there is a tendency to wake up at the same time next 
night without cause, and before one knows it it has 
become a habit; it can be broken up eutirely in 
forty-eight hours thus: Go to bed two hours later 
and be waked up an hour earlier; this is an almost 
infallible remedy. Hunger, or cold feet, or excessive 
weariness may prevent sound sleep. Persons who 
do not sleep well should eat moderately of plain, 
nourishing food, not tempt the appetite ; this aggra- 
vates the disease by making too much blood ; on the 
other hand, if too little is eaten, the nerve tissues 
are starved and make too little hydro-carbon; neither 
leave off study altogether, nor exercise tov much. 


A Sincutar FrReax.—A well-known wealthy 
Parisian has had himself painted by an eminent artist 
“ As he was,” * As he is,’”’ and “ As he will be.” “ As 
he was” represents him at the age of twenty-five. 
poor fellow in ragged garments, with his toes 
peeping through the holes in his shoes, slinking, half 


famished, by the side of a wall. ‘ As he is” figures 
him fat and jolly as an alderman, well dressed, with 
gold chains decking his waistcoat and diamond rings 
blazing on his fingers. And “ As he will be” he is 
made a hideous corpse. Not the least singular fea- 
ture of such a singular freak is the fact that he has 
the paintings hung in his drawing-room. ‘ 

MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ.— Mecklenburg -Strelitz 
is not a very important nor a very prosperuus state. 
It covers only 997 English square miles, and tho 
population in 1867 was 98,770, and was rapidly 
diminishing through emigration, 8,000 having em!- 
grated in eight years. But the Grand Duke is one of 
the wealthiest sovereigns in Germany, inasmuch 83 
his duchy is to a very large extent (527 out of 997 
square miles) his private property. The income of 
the grand ducal family is about 230,000/. a year. A 
considerable portion of it arises through the sale of 
portion of the duchy, 55 years ago, for 1,000,000 
thalers. The politics of the duchy are peculiar, for 
the country is divided into two provinces, of whist 
Stargard has a diet composed of landowners, bu’ 
Rotzeburg has no representative institutions what 
ever. Tho Grand Duke is his own executive, and 
publishes no accounts. The prince, his son, was bora 
on the 22nd July, 1848, 
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FAIR ANNE OF CLY. 
THE STORY OF A LIFE’S AMBITION. 
<> 
CHAPTER XVIII, 
I have scanned all 
Wherein I should your great deserts repay 
Shakespeare. 

SoMETHING in the expression of acute mental 
agony in Will Darian’s face made Doctor Farl recon- 
sider his answer and tone it down a little for the 
young farmer’s sake alone. 

“No,” he. added, more gently, “‘ Miss Lynn is not 
out of danger yet, but, if she progresses as favour- 
ably as she has been, before the day is out we shall 
have no cause to fear for her life, Go and rest your- 
self Mr. Darian. Come back at midday. I shall be 
able to answer you with more certainty, and I trust 
give you betterheartthen. There will be nochange 
in her condition for some hours, so that you might 
just as well rest as wait.’’ 

With a heavy heart Willleft Alma Villa, and 
at length exhausted uature asserted her sway, and 
in spite of himself he fell asleep with his clothes on. 

Mid-day brought a change in the invalid, and the 
¢hange was for the better. Will cheered upa bit 
then and telegraphed off to Squire Lynn. 

_ At night the doctor, feeling assured that his instruc- 
tions would be fully carried out by Mrs, Lynn, went 
dome, and, as he had expected, was not wanted until 
ihe next day, 

Miss Lynn still progressed favourably, though she 
remained still unconscious. This Doctor Farl did 
‘ot feel alarmed about, Fever and delirium would 
very likely set in, he said, speaking as if such was 
a firm conviction ; there was another result he feared 
but did not speak of that yet-—that the long immer- 
sionin the water, both in the smack and the yacht 
Previous to and during tbe terrible time Miss Lyna 
Was floating atout on the spar, would possibly deprive 
her of the use of her limks for some time at least. 

_ Sir Francis Moonlake took a most tender interest 
in the welfare of his unconscious guest; now and 
then he was permitted to pass in at the door and 
steal a glance at the faintly breathing form, a 
Pleasure that poor Will had had accorded him but 
*nce, But he was quietcr and calmer afterwards. 
He saw a marked difference now in the face so dear 
~ him to what it had been when being removed 
— fisherman’s hut to the admiral’s luxurious 
ee Miss Lynn’s salvation,” Doctor Farl had said 
. Will in simple earnest faith, “is a special 

Tovidence, Mr, Darian ; nothing but the intervention 
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4of a higher power than mortal could ever have 


saved herfrom death. Put a hundred others of both 
sexes, no matter how strong or robust, in her place, 
and they would have succumbed to the severity of 
the ordeal that your friend went through.” 

“ T thank Heaven for its mercy,” said Will, slightly 
lowering bis head in simple reverence. “I am truly 
grateful and ever shall be,” 

He strolled moodily out of the villa. In the garden 
he met Sir Francis, who was attired for a walk. 

** Are you going Mr. Darian ?” 

“ Only as far as the fishermen’s huts. I shall leave 
for Cly to-morrow, and I cannot go without seeing 
the family of the young fellow who lost his life in 
saving Miss Lynn’s.” 

The admiral’s face brightened up a bit at that. 

He said he would go with Will so far, and, taking 
the young fellow’s arm, they strolled on together. 
They went by a winding clif path, below which 
lay the quiet little village, with its yellow sand 
twinkling beneath the sun, its white cottages dotted 
here and there on the golden-tinted soil, their glass 
windows reflecting the bright rays of light in 
broad and frequent dazzling, almost blinding flashes, 

Outside the cots and even down to the peace- 
ful beach were children gambolling about, un- 
consciously apeing the habits aud labour’s of their 
elders, making puny nets or boats or fishing in the 
sea in their little way, never thinking in their inno- 
cent mirth how near they were to a ludicrous cari- 
cature of the grown-up men, the vaunted lords of 
the creation, who are but children in their way, for 
is not the child father to the man? 

lt was a pretty, peaceful, subduing sight viewed 
from the rugged path on the bleached cliffs. There 
seemed such perfect harmony amongst the humble 
inhabitants, so much quiet contentment in this simple 
abode of rest, where there was no worldly contention, 
no selfish fighting and struggling to outdo your neigh- 
bour, no plotting and planning to obtain the rank or 
place of others, and so adding vexations and dis- 
sapeimionnnt to the cares and responsibilities of 

ife. 

A little beyond this village of cottages stood the 
Gothic little church of gray stone, now washed white 
with the many heavy falis of rain that constantly 
swept over it, and then bleached by the scorching 
rays of the blazing sun. 

This is the only one place that ministers to the 
spiritual welfare of the community. 

Will Darian saw the homely picture as the sun- 
light, the quiet and the golden-tinted soil presented 
it to him, and was impressed 


“ How peaceful this little village is pow,” he said. 





“Yes a rustic Arcadia, eh, Darian? I spend many 
and many and many hours down here amongst these 
people. They are my childrenina manuer. I know 
all their little troubles and wants. ‘There isn’t & 
baby ill but that I’m told of it and consulted, 
Well, well, I like these simple folk and their rough, 
simple ways. I know they all have sincere regard, 
and some of them affection, for me. ‘Their thanks 
are uttered from their heart, and I get true gratitude, 
always a sweet return, for any little kindness I might 
render them,” 

“No doubt you have a great many pensioners, Sir 
Francis,” 

“Not so many. The men work hard all their life- 
time, and when they do get too old to help themselves, 
which is seldom, they always find a corner and @ 
hearty welcome amongst their children aud grand- 
children. No, I am called upon most when sickness 
is about, and births and dea:hs have a curious simi- 
larity in their calls upon me.” 

The sturdy old fellow limped along as if quite de- 
lighted to have some one to talk to. 

“T know every man,” he went on, “and by name. 
Show them to me individually or collectively and L 
will tell you their names right off.” 

“ A proof that you must have long associated with 
them and that you have a marvellous memory, Sir 
Francis. A few more of the gentlefolk like you would 
tend to give a higher moral tone to these compara- 
tively untaught people.” 

Both the admiral and Will became silent when they 
were in the little village, they knew that they were 
sadly near the precincts of the dead, and death is al- 
ways solemn, 

The cottage that contained the remains of tie 
young fellow who had sacrificed his own life to save 
Miss Lynn was one of the whitest and smallest iu the 
little village. The blinds were down now, and the 
family, save the father, were at home, shut up witle 
their deep and proud sorrow—proud because they 
knew that he had died like a hero. 

The Sefton local newspaper published s long and 
flattering account of the brave fellow’s noble deed, 
and the London newspapers copied it. 

The minister and some of the ladies of influence 
had visited the family and seen the gallant young 
fellow’s bier. It was a sadly imposing spectacle. 

“ Poor John!” said his sister, a sunburnt, chubby, 
round-limbed girl. “ He died in a good cause.” 

“Yes,” said Will, gently, ‘and his memory shall be 
respected, his last noble action a guide to the young 
men that will rise up in his place here. Mrs, Pit- 
well,” he went on, turving to the bereaved mother, “ E 
have come to request you to permit me to are 
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range the last sad rites for your gallant son. He 
shall havea burial befitting one so noble and brave.” 

The admiral, wiping a sly tear from his eye, mur- 
mured an approving word and added : 

“We promised the men who went out to save the 


‘Swallow ’ fifteen pounds each. No one would have 
earned the reward more than did John Pitwell, and 
{ double it in honour of him and for the family’s 
sake.” 

He pressed a purse inte the girl’s hand, utter- 
ing the words “ For your mother,” them a few sen- 
teuces of consolation were offered and) she gentle- 
men took their leave. 

They knew that words would be but.pooneensola- 
tion, but Will intended to show his gratitude in 
another way. 

When he left the cottage he went with the admiral 
and arranged that the last. solemn rites should be 
conducted with all honour, the honour that was due 
to the young fellow whose life had been so nobly 
sacrificed, 

As Dr. Farl had predicted, « fever set in, and 
Kate Lynn remained unconscious in delirium, bab 
he did notfear for her life-now ; that, he felt, would 
be saved, but he feared for the use of her limbs. 

“Tt may be months before she can be removed,” 
he had said, and so Squire Lynn came down and 
negotiated for a residence for her when she re- 
covered, Dr. Farl had suggested. the propriety of 
ler remaining in the segair, 

Will Darian went, baelkte Cly;paying, avisit twice 
a week toSefton. 

In his present affliction:the news of Anne’s marri- 
age and the loss of Sidney affected him very much. 

“Anue martied;” he hadi. suid, aghest, ‘and to 
that cold-hearted, passionles@, selfish Dalyell. In 
the eyes of the, world no doubtit isa@very grand 
match, aad T se that we ought to be proud of 
it, but PD eanmot foresee anything but misery, mother. 

Ve have lost Anne for ever while he livess that man 
may be infatuated with her, but he’ll never tolerate 
the family,uever.” Mrs. Darian only sighed. “But 
Anne has ¢hesen to sacrifice everything for ber ambi- 
tion, the anrbitiogof her life, then let her ga” 

He was calm and decisive. 

Mrs. Darian was pained deeply, but she could urge 
nothing in her daughter’s defence. 

Mr. Darian was silent on the subject now. 

‘It’s done and can’t be undone,” he said, sighing 
moodily, when Will first spoke to him on the subject, 
and then the matter dropped with him, and he 
sought rest in hard work. 

As time went on he bore the burden of his sorrow 
better, and Will began to be his old self once more. 
Kate Lynn progressed favourably, When the ‘fever 
wore off she awoke to consciousness as one from a 
long sleep. It was a glad moment for Mrs. Lynn 
when her daughter recognized her, but as yet her 
mind was a blank. 

3y gentle degrees the memory of her past folly came 
back toher; she remembered all then—the wreck, 
and being picked up by the smack, Mrs. Lynn sup- 
plied the rest, telling her of Will’s devotion, his un- 
tiring patience ; and the story of the storm and the 
fate of John Pitwell, All this awakened a new 
interest in Kate’s mind, though she could scarcely 
define her own teelivgs yet. 

“T feel,” she said, “asif I had awakened to a new 
life. Oh, mother, my darling, can you forgive me for 
giving you so much sorrow, so much suffering, and 
all through that one act of wilful disobedience ?” 

“Forgive you, Kate, ‘my child? How much have 
I and your father too prayed for your recovery, for 
the time tocome when we might have you gladly back 
with us,” 

“ But [ was wrong, wicked, and deserved to die.” 

“Hush, my dear! you have been spared us by the 
special work of Providence.” 

“But to think, mother, that but for me that noble 
young fellow would have been spared to make his 
family happy. Ob, what ean they think of me who 
has made their home and hearts so desolate ?” 

“Tt was Heaven’s will, my dear.” 

“T can never, never forgive myself. 
will hannt me all my life.” 

“Nay ; let what has happened be a lesson to you. 
Every one has his troubles, even the poor Darians, 
who did not deserve it.” 

“ What trouble, mother?” 

“They have lost Anne, my love. 
to marry Earl Dalyell.” 

“To mairy the Earl of Dalyell! 
could never love him ?”’ 

“Her ambition led her beyond herself, even to 
flying in the face of her parents. I hopeshe may not 
live to regret it.’ 

“Whata blow for Sidney and poor Will, He——” 

The sentence was left unfinished. 

A deep, manly voice in a room below caught her 
ear at that moment, and her pale, waa face flushed, 
aud she suspended her breath. 


His death 


She left them 


Surely she 


a 


‘* Mother,” she said, after a pause, “it is he.” 

“ Will you see him?” 

“Oh, yes, yes! please. Poor, good, kind Will.” 

Mrs, Lynn got up and quietly left the room, and 
Kate waited ia pleasurable anxiety for her mother 
to return. 

The placid little woman came in with Will Darian 
behind her. A deep flush lent a radiant glow to bis 
handsome face, and his great heart trembled with in- 
finite pl eas he stepped up to the bedside and 
gently took Miss: Lynn’s almost transparent, thin 
hand in his and pressed it tenderly. 

The joy of this moment amply repaid him forthe 
past and all that he had suffered. He waa,silent, 
content to sit and watch her pallid:face, so changed 
since he had last seen her at home. 

He would have sat there in silence the whole dag’ 
had not her veice recalled him to the sense of the 





know bow 7 you have been are 
glad to have the opportu to thank you. 

“There's nothiug» to pote me for, Miss; Lyon,” 
oy Will, the fiush,em his face deepening, “no- 

Mather has told me: alf,,and I know how much I 
have to thenk yom fox, and indeed I never shall forget 
it, nor know how to, y it.” 

Will heawed a little sigh. He knew how 

+ te him with hundred- 
fold interest. the thought expressed itself 
in his wistful giamee; for the colour rose in Miss 
Lynu’s cheeks, andieke turned her eyes. away. 

Mrs, Lynn had thoughtfully gone to-the other end 
of the room, and theig gonversation wasentirely un- 
restrained, 

Miss Lynn, after Wilihad told her much that she 
was ignorant of, asked him if the Honourable George 
Clancurdy and his sistex wene lest. 

“No,” said Will, “I found Clancardy, and he is in 
prison charged’ with abduction,” 

“Oh, but that is very: wreeg, Lwes:to blame. I 
went of my own fea Dannanged with his: sister 
to go for the-day’s excursion. Lt was shea who in- 
vited me-and led me away.” 

“ But did he not attempt to cross over to Irance ?” 

“Yes. He proposed to me, as he had done once be- 
fore—proposed marriage, said that we would land in 
Franceanad the rite could be performed there. I indig- 
nantly refused, and was in the act of calling his sister, 
when the storm came.on and a sailor called him on 
deck. But still the fault was mine, and I alone 
ought to atone for it.” 

** Very well,” said Will, “I'll make known your 
wishes, which might release him.” 

Then the young farmer began to talk hopefully of 
seeing Kate out enjoying the lovely fresh air of 
summer. 

She shook her head a little sadly. 

“ That will be a long time to look forward to,” she 
said, “a very long time perhaps.” 

“ But you are getting well.” 

“Yes, Will, but I shall feel worse, physically, so 
the doctor says. But then I must expect to suffer.” 

Will was about to bring the interview to a close 
when the little maid in attendance on Miss Lynn 
brought in a letter. Will wondered who it was 
from. 

Kate, glancing at the inscription, exclaimed, in some 
surprise: 

“From the Honourable George Clancurdy.” 

And the words caused a pang to shoot through Will 
Darian’s heart. Could this simple, pretty girl, he 
thought, be wilfully deceiving him? He rose from his 
seat to hide his jealous rage, 





CHAPTER XIX. 
Who would not wish to be from wealth 
exempt, 
Since riches point to misery and contempt ? 
Shakespeare, 

Durtne the few months that Kate Lynn had been 
lingering between life and death Fair Anne, or Lady 
Anne, now Countess of Dalyell, was on the Continent 
with her husband. How far her blissful dream had 
come to be realized remains to be seen. 

Even with the command of money, life was not all 
that she had imagined it, Despite the visits paid and 
returned, the horse-riding, excursionings, boatings and 
the like, enchanted by a thousand and one foreign 
novelties, there were the quict moments when Lady 
Anne wanted the kindly companionship and affection 
such as had been awarded her at home in Sidney’s 
time, but she did not get them now. 

His lordship was attentive and quiet, attentive to 
an oppressing degree, and he was so formal, so polite, 
so dignified, that his lovely little wife felt a cold chill 
creep upon her, 

They took their drives together, paid visits to- 
gether, in fact did all that the etiquette of society 


moment. ’ 
“Iam so glad to see ” she said, simply. “I |) 
- he and Lam } like 


Anne now aad them, ‘Well, 


yet. seen one: half of the a 


the quiet hours of mutual love and confidence wer, 
in this caso a blank. Once in the house alone and 
Dalyell would conduct his wife to her room, and then 
meee to do whatever business he had pressing upon 


These were lonely hours for Anno, she had nover 
cultivated a taste for reading, aud felt less iuclined 
to dexgo, now than ever, so she gave herself up 
to the lour and luxury that 
8 home andthe old happy 
days, end etamted to find. herself sighing. 

eo}, knewethet when. onee Dalyell retired to his 

private room. abe would. mot. see anything of him 

again until dimmer. Mow and then she would receive 
this effect: 


am ‘ 
i baeconvenient for lerladyship to seo 


ee Wi 
oy ona? If go he would wait wpon her in an 
p 
d invariable answer, and then 
“Oh, dear, why doesu’t he como 


pose. 

His @ constant cheek to her & spirits. 
Shafelt theres aaieeieaninti postion too 
it seemed: mmesecing her. 


away two 





pelled to retunm.to 
do that w 


by devoting: 





have. Aaa tcc 


you. 
itito her, 
halt 

“lf ey eee ns ip,” sat@ V yne- 
‘den, ’ and an elegant bow, “I 
shoul@ be proud of the honour and the pleasure.” 

There were no lonely hoursafter this, Dalyell and 
Lord Herbert were inseparables except when the ear! 
retired to his private room, then Lord Herbert placed 
himself at the will and whim of her ladyship, 

An older and stronger-minded woman, with years of 
well-earned experience, would have found the com- 
panionship of Lord Herbert a dangerous pastime. His 
splendidly lithe and graceful form, his handsome fac» 
with its sun-tinted fair skin and his splendid auburn- 
coloured moustache added ta the grace aud dignity of 
his manner; the almost musical sweetness of his 
voice and the dreamy fire of his large dark eyes made: 
him an object of respect and admiration always—more 
than that sometimes. 

Many and many a foolish heart. would: have been 
wrecked and cast aside had not Lord Herbert been 
blessed with a mind as upright.and honourable as his 
face and figure were beautiful. Honour waa sacred 
with him—religiously sacred. Never in the course of 
his life had he betrayed a trust nor abused the conf- 
dence of afriend. Steraly jast in all things, he would 
not descend to auy action which could becondemned in 
others. Religion with him was.a reality. It made hin 
carefully distinguish right from. wrong, it made him 
kind to the deserving, stern and moereiless to the 
worthless, a gentle and firm champion of the op- 
pressed, and a staunch upholder of justi 

“TI did not think I should have the honour of 
meeting you again. so soon,” he gaidto Lady Anne, 
speaking with a tender earnestness: that.was peculiar 
with him. “I suppose you have enjoyed your stay 
here very much.” 

Anne did not look at him when she replied ;. un- 
versed as yet in the innocent art of society's u- 
blushing deceptions she could not say the reverse 
of the truth without some slight embarassment. 

‘* Yos,” she replied, with a little sigh, that did 
not escape Lord Herbert,and a shade stole over his 
handsome face. ‘The scenes here are so new 
me, and the climate is so lovely.” 

“TI presume you find your time a little. dull now 
and then Warton is so engaged. You see parliament 
will meet very soon, and as one of the members of 
the cabinet he must be prepared to meet the busi- 
ness of the house.” 

“ Yes, I know Warton is very busy, and I amsute 
I ought to be very grateful to him for eoming heres? 
far away from England just for my sake. He isvery 
good to me.” ask 

“ Warton is not the man to forget bis duty,” ssid 
Lord Herbert, promptly, “and I am sure it is not 
his intention to be otherwise than very good to you. 
I am very proud of Warton’s friendship, for he is 
upright and honourable man,and what some would, 
miscall cold hauteur in his manner I know is siwply 











required, but the little domestic scenes that fill up 





the result of the preoccupation of his mind.” 
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“Yes, you seem to understand his character, my 
lord, better than liis own son did: How sad. it is 
that Lord Arthur's: feelings, are thus at variance 
with his father's—he:an only child too.” 

“J am sorry for both,’ said Lord Herbert, with a 
shadow of regret crossing his brow; ‘‘more sorry 
secing 28 I do that there was no error. of a social 
or moral characteron Arthur's part to separate them, 
nothing but the entirely opposite elements of their 
nature. Arthur issensitive, impulsive and hasty, with 
much poetry and sympathetic sentiment, and there 
is only one thing that I know of which. will turn 


Lord Herbert'could not shut his eyes to that one 
a and it caused a vague uneasiness in his:reflec: 
ons, 

** Warton is not fit to:-have such a woman tied to 
him,” the handsome fellow thought. “He is more 
fit to be an Eastern prince with a score of slaves-ever 
at his back and call. Poor child, poor lady! [I won- 
der if she can be happy.” 

If she was not happy:then how much less happy 
was she when Dalyell spoke-of her completing ber 
wedding trip in Athens with Madame Marville as 


her guide and counsellor during his lordsliip’s 
b 2? 





im from @ good» purpose, or check a. gener 
ret and that is harshness. It turns the whole 
currentof bis nature ina moment, and, like many of 
those peculiarly sensitive organisations, he will pateh 
up a grievance and pretend to forget it, but you 
may rely upon it that Arthur never forgives an in- 
sult or 8 wrong.” 

“But that is very bad.” 

“Jt ents both ways, You will generally find a 
too-forgiving nature a very weak one, and, again, 
in that one characteristic he takes after his 
father.” 

“Did you know the late countess?” 

“Yes, Sir Francis Moonlake’s sister. A gentle 
fragile nature-in.no way: fitted to be mated with a 
man like Warton. Butdoubtiess you have seen her 

icture.” 

". Yes,” replied Anne. ‘ But do tell me, something 
of her, I should like so much to know: @ little of the 
history of Arthur’s mother.” 

The shadow of almost pained: regret came back, 
clouding Lord Herbert's broad brow: He was re- 
luctant to speak of her. 

Anne could see his mind had wandered into @ re- 
verie of the past. A curious chill of dread cameover 
her as she watched his handsome face; for his: eyes 
were staring vacantly at the carpet. She could read 
then that his. thoughts were not pleasant ones, and an 
irresistible longing to know something of. her prede- 
cessor took possession of her. 

“Was her brief history a sad one, then?” she 
asked. 

“Sad, yes, because its pleasures were so: brief. It 
is always sad to losethose whom we cherish while 
they are young and inthe full blossom of life, sadder 
when we see them fading away and know that the 
dreaded untimely end is, inevitable. Poor Lady 
Grace! bow she longed and prayed for life that she 
wight rear her son, whom she idolized.”’ 

“He was very young then ?”’ 

“ Very then, but she had almost a sublime passion 
for her child.” 

“Poor dear,” said. Anne, in real pity. “Such a 
blow must have shaken Warton very much.” 

“Tshould fancy so, but as your ladyship knows he 
is not demonstrative ; what he thought or supposed 
was & secret. between him. and the divine power 
above,” 

“Tt seems strange that he should have apparently 
cared so little for the motherless boy.” 

“We cannot judge of such a heart as his, its 
passions and promptings are-so sedulously masked by 
his speech, so guarded and hidden by his manner that 
itis very hard for us to judge of him,” said Lord 
Herbert, gravely. 

He had often defended the earl against those who 
suspected him of heartless selfishness, with an 
carnestuess that came from a deeply-rooted convic- 
tion that Dalyell was simply of a melancholy, re- 
ticent turn of mind, which in no way detracted from 
a secretly generous and honourable nature. 

“When Warton’s: first great trouble came,” he 
Went on, ‘he caurted hard work and harder studies 
than are expected of men in his position. It was: his 
only solace, the one: refuge from despair, the des- 
pair of ceaseless heart-wrung misery ;.aud who knows 
but that perhaps he found Arthur. less affectionate 
than he had perhaps a rightito expect? It is the 
custom to speak of disappointment lightly, but dis- 
‘ppointment in some things means the wreck of all 
our hopes, the blighting of a life’s purpose.” 

Lady Anne felt more gentle towards her austere 
hasband while listening to Lord Herbert’s generous 
view of his strangely cold nature. But when he 
entered the room with his black brows lowered.and 
the weight of the universe bearing still more heavily 
upon them his presence caused something like a repel- 
ling chill to her better and softer feelings, and turned 
the warmth of her gentle affections cold. 

{le liadno conversation for her. His thoughts were 
on politics, his whole attention engrossed by the 
Political questions agitating foreign courts. He dis- 
played 4 certain sense of relief always when Vyneden 
was there, he was able to converse with him on the 
abieets dearest to his heart, while he prevented 
ro from being bored—he was tog well bred for 

meat asking her to play something. 
tio e talked | more pleasantly and with more anima- 

2 when his fair young wife was ont of the room. 


As governess Madame Marville had’ never been 
so objectionable.to the wayward, pretty girl ; but 
their positious were-changed now, and Anne felt bit- 
terly the sensa:of restraint imposed upon her under 
the guardianship of the woman who had been her 
mistress always aod was:virtual mistressof her house 
now, ’ 

The conntess mistrusted Madame Marville’s al- 
most cringing servility to the earl and studiously de- 
ferential civility to “my lady ’’—words that shemade 
such frequent use of that Fair: Anne almost hated tho 
sound of them, 

Madame Marville wasalways at Anne’s heels when 
Dalyell was not there ;.-with whatever intention she 
had taken this stop madame made. it seem nothing 
less than persecution to the countess. 

A few days-after their arrival ia Athons: Dalyell 
was called away to London. 

“I shall find time to return: here and fetch you,” 
he said to his lovely wife. 


retarn at once, bat she had not yet dared to question 
his motives. 

“ Vyneden will, I am sure,” he went on, “ show 
you the lions here.” 

“Is he not going to London too?” asked Lady 
Dalyell, with a slight flash mounting to hor cheeks. 

“No, not yet. I have arrauged<all business matters 
with madame. Can I do any: little commission for 
your ladystip?”’ 

“No, thank you, Warton. I cannot remember any- 
thing now.” 

Dalyell bowed with an air that at once said; “I 
have doneall that conrtesyand duty require in ask- 
ing. I am satisfied.” 

“Look after the countess,” was Dalyell’s parting 
words to Lord Herbert, who gravely promised to do 
so, and his lordship kept: his. word. 

He escorted Aune over Athens, with madame 
playing propriety and the spy, until one evening 
when. she was not well: when-the countess: went out 
at the usual hour alone with Lord Herbert: | How 
much more she enjoyed the balmy air and lovely 
sky of this ancient.city along with the brilliant and 
fluent conversationalist such as the Marquis of 
Vyneden unquestionably was, 

‘They were standing arm in arm by the Hill of Mars 
(Areopagus), she listening with rapt attention, he 
telling her in language made poetically descriptive by 
his large imagination and masterly knowledge of the 
judges. who had sat'there in the open air in Athens in 
early days and dispensed judgment with such wisdom 
that down to our own time the decisions of the Areo- 
pagitss are still quoted ac models of judicial imparti- 
ality.and purity, when the countess. started at the 
sound of loud yoices discussing historical excavations 
with more levity than reverence; and the voices 
were so familiar that the countess turned round to 
convince herself that she was not deceived, and she 
was not, as the stifled, startled cry told. 

Faciog her now, but silent and confused, were 
the young viscount and Sidney Cardiff! 

(Zo be continued.) 








A Discovery has just been made in the village of 
Collonges, canton of Grangy (Haute-Savoie). Under 
the threshold of @ house in course of reconstruction, 
a mason found an earthen vessel containing a quan- 
tity of gold and silver coins, with the head of Louis 
XV., and the date of 1725. The former are worth 
24 francs, aud the Jatter 6 franos. The whole re- 
presents a value of about 20,000 francs. 

Tue Nord gives the following as the quantity of 
food and liquor consumed by Paris in 1873. It drank 
4,253,017 hectolitres (22 gallons each) of wine, 
alcohols, liqueurs, vinegar, beer, etc. ; and devoured 
392,037,564 kilogrammes of meat; poultry and game 
worth 27,785,769f.; of butter, 31,886,265f.; eges, 
17,006,000f. ; salted provisions,  15,268,926f.; 
oysters, 1,869,166f.; fresh-water fish, 2,189,956f. ; 
truffles, 150,022f. 

Sim CuAgtxs Fox, the eminent engineer, died at 
Blackheath the other day, at the ave of 64. ‘Che firm 
of which he was the head built. the Exhibition of 
1851, and iv connection with Sir W. Cabitt and Sir 
Joseph Paxton received the honour of koighthood. 
He was the inventor of Fox’s Safety Switch, and 





cvatributed largely to the improvement of the per= 


She was in the act of asking why'they should not 


manent'way and fittingsof railways, 2ud.of irouwork 
construction generally, 

Cotours.—Certain colours, science says, are more 
advantageous for lealth than others. An experi- 
ment showed that flies’ eggs, taken from the same 
group, hatched under glasses of different colours about 
the same: time were found to vary in vigour very 
mach when the worms appeared, after the lapse of 
four or:five days, Those under green glass were the 
weakest, under violet the strongest, and under red, 
white and yellow intermediate. It would. appear, 
therefore, that- where light comes into a living-room 
through coloured: glass violet: should be preferred, 
and especially it should be tried:in hospitals. 


ON CORAL AND OORAL-POLYPES. 

STARTING with the idea of relationship to the sea- 
anemone, we may readily gather a very correct and 
general idea’ of the organization of the coralpoly pes. 
And to most of our readers tlie form of the sea- 
anemone will be sufficiently familiar; a short, 
cylindrical, fleshy body of various colours, attached 
by its base to the rock or stone, and exhibiting at its 
free or unattached extremity a mouth, surrounded by 
numerous hollow tentacles ar: feelers—such are the 
features which a cursory inspection of a sea-anemono 
presentss, and if we examine the internal economy of 
the animal we may discover an eqnally simple 
organization. We find the mouth to lead into a 
stomach-sac, which, however, is. like:a pocket with 
the bottom cut.ont,in.that.itis open at its lower ex- 
tremity, andis thusimcommunication with the cavity 
or inside of the body; the tentacles we should fiud 
to be hollow, perforated at their tips, aud also to com- 
municate with the interior of the creature. 

Thus we find the general idea, of the structure of 
the sea-auemone to be iveluded in.that of an outer 
tube enclosing an inner tube — the stomach-sac 
—and that the tube opens superiorly, or on its 
upper surface, in a distant mouth. Bearing this 
idea in mind, let us now observe how the coral- 
polype conforms to this type of structure. Let 
us suppose onr anemone to be endowed with the 
power of secreting lime from the water of the sea in 
which. it lives, and of building: this lime up within 
the tissues of its body, to form:in some cases an in- 
side and in other cases. an outside skeleton. Let us 
next suppose that the lime-secreting anemone be- 
gins to bud like a plant, and that these buds will 
grow like unto the parent-anemone in every respect, 
and remain attached to form a. tree-like. organism, 
and, further, that this process may go on without 
cessation or limit, and we shall have in this way ob- 
tained a rough-and-ready but sufficiently clear and 
correct notioa of the nature and relations of a coral- 
colony. For the coral-polypes are with few excep- 
tions “compound” animals. Like the tree or plant, 
with its leaves and flowers, they prodace new parts- 
and polypes by budding, and thus remaiu a strangely 
connected society, bound together by the closest of 
ties to form one complete organization. 

A piece of red coral in its living state is thus a 
colony or society of animal forms. The organism: 
consists ofan inner solid axis of lime, coloured in 
this case of a pink red, and covered externally by a 
living bark, in the substance of which the little 
“ polypes”’ or “flowers” of Marsigli.are situated. 
Each little polype is essentially a sea-anemone, with 
eight little fringed tentacles surrounding its: mouth ; 
and each possesses, like its familiar prototype, an 
imperfect stomach-sac, into’ which each individual 
member of the colony receireg nutriment matter for 
the support at once of itself and of the other mem- 
bers of the colony. The many varicties and kinds 
of coral are all formed by animals, which, in essential 
structure, exactly correspond to the type of the sea- 
auemone and of the red-coral. We are undoubtedly 
presented with variations and differences in form and 
composition ; but these latter do not affect our idea 
of the primary type, upon which the bodies and struc- 
tures of all the coral polypes are built up. 








In Germany, when the vote of the jury stands six 
against six: the prisouer is acquitted. A vote of seven 
aguinst five leaves the decision to the court, and in a 
vote of eight against four the prisoner is convicted. 

Tue Earl of Dudley, well known in the Midlands 
for his contributions to works connected with the 
Chur ch, is about to supplement his magnificent gifts 
to Worcester Cathedral (amounting to something 
like 40,0001, by presenting the cathedral with an 
organ, This instrument will be of exceptional size 
and quality. It is to have sixty-five feet pipes, and 
is to placediin the sonth transept of the cathedral, 
the restoration of which has been recently completed. 
‘The noble earl is also about to put ina coloured 
window at the west end of the catiedral, the only 
thing wauting to complete the beauty of the grand 
old fane. 

DusaTion oF THE GERMINATING POWER oF 





Szeps.—The figures indicate the number of years 
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in each case, in which the seeds may be depended 
upon as preserving their vitality or power of growth ; 
although, in most cases, they must not be considered 
a minimum of limitation. They represent the periods 
of time after which the various seeds mentioned 
have been found perfectly good, and may be of some 
use as a guide to those who are uncertain whether 
to throw away or sow old packets of seeds :—Seed 
of artichoke (globe) lasts good for 5 years ; aspara- 
gus, 4; basella, 3; basil, 6; bean (garden), 6; 
beans (French), 2 to 8; béet,5; burnet, 2; cab- 
bage, 5; cardoon, 7; carrot,4; cauliflower, 5; 
celery, 7; chervil,2; chicory, 8; corn salad, 4; 
cress (garden), 5; cress (water), 4; cucumber, 5 ; 
dandelion, 1; egg-plant, 7 ; endive, 8 ; fennel, 6 ; 
gourds, 5; leeks, 2; lettuce, 5; maize, 2; melon, 
5; mustard, 5; nasturtium, 5; onions, 2 to 3; 
onions (Welsh), 2; orache, 1; parsnip, i; parsley, 
3; peas, 4 to 5; pepper (long), 4; potatues, 4; 
purslane, 8; radish, 5 ; rampion, 5; rhubarb, 3; 
ealsify, 2; savory, 3; scorzonera, 2; sorrel, 2; 
spinach, 5 ; spinach (New Zealand). 5; strawberry, 
8; thyme, 2 to3 ; tomato, 5; and the turnip, 5. 








SCIENCE; 

Or all solid substances found upon the earth 
carbon is both the hardest and the softest. In the 
form of diamond, it is the hardest. Inthe form of 
graphite, it is the softest. Both diamond and 
graphite are the same in chemical composition. 

No WATER IN THE SuNn.—M. Janssen states that 
Croce-Spinelli, in his recent balloon ascension to an 
elevation of 25,000 feet, finds by spectroscopic ob- 
servation that the lines in the spectrum ascribed to 
the vapour of water are due to the terrestrial and 
not to the solar atmosphere ; since when the former, 
by reason of the elevation, is greatly eliminated the 
bands are also in like proportion decreased. Itmay 
therefore be considered that in the sun there is no 
watery vapour, at least inappreciable quantity, and 
that consequently the temperature of that body is 
not yet sufficiently lowered to allow water to form. 

STRENGTH OF GLAss.—Resistauce of glass under 
pressure has been reported upon by M. Cailletet, 
who has been led to investigate the subject during 
his experiments upon the compressibility of gases. 
He has found that a tubo of thin glass 55centimetres 
in length and 17 millimetres in diameter, was 
erushed by an exterior pressure of 77 atmospheres, 
while similar tubes were burst by an interior pres- 
sure one-half less, In making use of very thick 
glass, capable of resisting a pressure of 400 or 500 
atmospheres, he found the glass to sustain no per- 
manent change of form, Upon this fact he proposes 
the construction of a very seusitive and very simple 
manometer. 

UTILIZATION OF THE REFUSE FROM SCOURING 
Woo.t.—For this purpose, according to Chaudet, 
sulphurous acid is introduced directly into the 
greasy water resulting from the operation, until it 
is acidified ; it is then allowed to stand for twenty- 
four hours, when an upper layer of impure fat, a 
middie one containing compounds of sulphurous 
acids with soda, potash and ammonia, and a lower 
ono of earthly sediment will be found. The residue 
from the evaporation of the middle layer is to be 
ignited in a reverbatory furnace, to convert the 
sulphitea into sulphates, which are dissolved out 
and crystallized. The upper layer is to be pressed 
through bags while hot, to obtain the fatty acids. 

GLUE AS A HEALING AGENT.—A_ correspondent 
says, “ I have used glue for this purpose for the last 
twenty-two years, mostly in the cabinet shop, and 
never employ anything else, I have received many 
severe cuts and bruises, and never lost any time to 
speak of. Often w piece of thin cloth is sufficient 
after gluing over the wound, I use the best im- 
ported glue. I never took cold in 4 wound yet, and 
it is the most speedy healing ageut I ever employed. 
Last autumn an acquaintance of mine came in the 
shep with his hand all bundled up. He had re- 
ceived a severe bruise on the back of his hand, and 
took cold in it, and it was badly inflamed, I spread 
a glue plaster over the wound, and bound a moistened 
cloth over to keep the glue from becoming dry, Ia 
one week his hand was entirely well.” 

ALLoy ResemMBLine Sitver.—An alloy said to 
rosemble silver is prepared by Pirsch-Baudoin, of 
Paris, from 71 per cent. of copper, 1°65 of nickel, 

1°75 of cobalt, 2°5 of tin, 1°25 of iron, 7°0 of zinc, 
Some aluminum (about 1} per ceut.) may also be 
added. The nickel is first melted, with an equal 
amount of copper aud the zinc, with copper in the 
proportion of 6 parts of zinc to 10 of copper. The 
iron, the rest of the copper, and the cobalt (in form 
of oxide) are then fused ata high temperature, in a 
graphite crucible, with the first alloy and charcoal, 
under a cover of charcoal, To this the zinc alloyed 


crucible is then removed from the fire, and the con- 
tents are stirred with a wooden rod, and the tin 
added, wrapped in paper, and the mass stirred again 
and poured out. Most of the zinc volatilizes in the 
operation. 

Usz or Eruer in America—The Massachu- 
setts General Hospital in 15,000 cases has used an 
average of half a pound toa patient. In one case 
four anda half pounds were used in twelve hours. 
This statement of the extended use of ether isa satis- 
factory evidence of its innocuousness, but to us who are 
aware that patients can be fully anmsthetized with 
Dr. Morgan’s inhaler by an average dose of an 
ounce, or less, the quantity used in the Massachu- 
setts Hospital appears inconceivable. Given in such 
enormous quantity we can easily conceive that 
ether is quite open to some of the objections urged 
against its use, but we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the object of complete and persistent 
anssthesia can be quite as effectually obtained with 
an eighth of the consumption of ether, and without 
loading the atmosphere of the operating theatre with 
such a mass of vapour. 

Tue St. Gotuarp TunneL.—The length of this 
immense work will be 14,900 metres, or 9 miles 715 
yards. The altitude of the northern entrance at 
Goeschenen will be 1,110 metres above the level of 
the sea, and that of the southern entrance 1,555 
metres. The highest point in the interior of the 
tunnel will be 1,162} metres above the sea level, 
which will be reached bya rise from the Goeschenen 
end of 7 per 1,000; from this point there will bea 
descent towards Airolo of 1 per 1,000. The rock to 
be traversed is for the most part mica-gneiss and 
mica schist. Great improvements are stated to have 
been introduced into the perforating machinery em- 
ployed, but thus far the progress of the work can 
scarcely be said to be very rapid. The leagth of 
tunnel actually pierced is, however, a little more 
than 700 metres on each side, aud an advance of 3 
metres (or 10 feet) is daily made in each gallery at 
Goeschenen: the rock is perfectly solid, requiring 
neither planking nor arching; but at Airolo it is 
necessary to line the gallery, and line the roof with 
masoury. 

Tzstinc LeatHer ror Betts.—The ordinary 
way of testing the quality of leather used for belt- 
ing is by examining the fresh surface of a trans- 
verse cut. Butthe method is not trustworthy. ‘I'he 
new method is based upon tho fact that the fibrous 
tissue of the hide swells under the action of acids, 
aud is converted into a gelatiuous mass. But, if the 
tissue be completely impreguated with tauuin, this 
action of acids does not take place. In fact, it is 
slow or rapid as the tanning is more or less com- 
plete, A slice of the leather, one millimetre in 
thickness, is put into strong vinegar couvtained ina 
test tube, Leather of inferior quality soon swells, 
but that well tanoed will remaiu unaltered in texture 
for a month, a slight deepening ia cvlour being the 
only change. Badly tauned leather becomes dark, 
its fibres swell aud separate ; later, they are trans- 
formed into a transparent gelatinous mass, in which 
ail traces of fibre are obliterated; finally, on the 
border of the cut two dark opaque lines are seen, 
formed by the thickness of the weil-tauned portion, 
It is by observing the rapidity and the intensity of 
the changes that we determine the value of leather. 

How Gas 1s Mapz.—Itis very easy to make gas, 
but it costs much trouble to purify it, that it may 
burn well and give off uo noxious odours. First, 
they put about two bushels of bituminous coal in a 
long airtight retort. This retort is heated red-hot, 
when the gas bursts out of it, as you see it burst 
out of soft coal when on the parlour fire. The gas 
passes off through pipes. A ton of coal will make 
ten thousand cubic feet of gas. The gas, as it 
leaves the coal, is very impure. Then, while hot, it 
is run off into another building ; then it is forced 
through loug perpendicular pipes, surrounded with 
cold water, This cvols the gas, wien a good deal of 
tar condenses from it and ruus down to the bottom 
of the perpeudicular boiler half-full of wood laid 
crosswise. Then ten thousand streams of cold 
water are spurted through the boiler. Through the 
mist and rain, aud between the wet sticks of wood, 
the gas passes, coming out washed and cleansed, 
Thea i d 3, joins the water aud falls to 
the bottom, After this the gas is purified. It is 
passed through vats of lime and oxide of iron, 
which takes out the carbonic acid and ammonia, 
and then it passes through the big station meter, 
then through the main aud pipes tillit reaches the 
gas jets in your room, 

DEcIPHERING Burnt Documents.—M, Rathelot, 
an officer of the Paris law courts, has succeeded in 
an ingenious manner in transcribing a number of the 
registers which wero burot during the Commune, 
These registers had remained so long in the fire that 
each of them seemed to have become a homogeneous 








with copper is added, when the temperature has 
fallen to a point at which it will simply melt The 


block, more like @ slab of charcoal than anythiug 





else, and when an attempt was made to detach g 
leaf it fell away into powder. Many scientific mey 
had examiued these uupromising black blocks, wheq 
M, Rathelot hit upon the following method of 
operation:—In the first place he cut off the back of 
the book so as to leave nothing but the mass of 
leaves which the fire had caused to adhere to cach 
other; he then steeped the book in water, and after. 
wards exposed it, all wet as it was, to the heat at tig 
mouth of @ calorifére; the water, as it evaporated, 
raised the leaves one by one, and they could be sepa. 
rated, but with extraordinary precautions. Each 
sheet was then deciphered and transcribed, and tho 
copy certified by a legal officer. In this way the 
records of nearly 70,900 official acts have beon saved, 
The appearance of the pages was very curious ; the 
writing appeared of a duil black, while the paper 


was of a lustrous black, something like velvet de. , 


corations on a black satin ground, so that the entries 
were not difficult to read. 

IcHTHYOLOGICAL Discovery.—A very interesting 
ichthyological: discovery has lately been mae by 
Professor Steenstrup, of Copenhagen. He finds that 
certain comblike bodies, which have been supposed 
to be appendages of the skin of certain sharks, aro 
really sifting organs appended to the interior of tho 
gill-apertures of the basking shark, and he infers 
that this fish, the largest shark of the northern 
regions, which attains a length of thirty-five feet or 
more, lives, like the still more gigantic whales, upon 
the bodies of small marine animals strained from the 
water by these peculiar fringes. The very fie rays 
composing the fringes are five or six inches lung, aud 
were some years ago sliown by Professor Hannover 
to consist of dentine, so that each of them may be 
regarded as toa certain extent the analogue of 
tooth. It is remarkable that Bishop Guaonerus, who 
originally described the basking shark (Selachus 
maximus), and regarded it as the fish that swallowed 
the prophet Jonah, noticed the existence of these 
branchial sieves more than a century ago; but al- 
though some subsequent writers (such as Low, Pen- 
nant, Mitchell, and Foulis) have mentioned them, no 
one, except perhaps Guunerus himself, seems to havo 
recognized their importance in the economy of the 
fish. ‘I'he late Sir Audrew Smith, however, describes 
the occurreuce of a similar structure in his Rhinodon 
typicus (‘‘the largest of living animals,” accorl- 
ing to Doctor Perceval Wright, ‘the norti 
whale excepted ”), a near ally of our basking shark, 
who inhabits the [udian ocean, Low states that the 
stomach of a specimen examined by him “ was full 
of a red stuff, like bruised crabs or the roe of the sea- 
urchin,” but Re could find no fragments of fish in it. 
It is very curious to find these monsters of the deep 
depending for their subsistence on creatures whose 
minuteness presents such an absolute contrast tv 
their own gigantic bulk. 

A New Treatment or Leprosy.—Dr, J. Dov- 
gall, officiating senior medical officer, Port Blair, 
Andaman Islands, has recently published a report of 
the results of his experience of Gurjun oil, an oleo- 
resinous product of the Dipterocarpus loavis and 
other allied trees, in the treatment of leprosy. Ia 
order to avoid complications and to test the remedy, 
no change was made in the diet of the lepers. Oi 
the twenty-four cases under treatment during tho 
past six months, Dr. Dougall says every one has been 
decidedly benefited ; every ulcer, without exception, 
has healed up and not broken out again. But the 
most marked benefit has been derived by those suf- 
fering from the auwsthetic form of the disease. ‘Tno 
oil is administered internally, in combination with 
lime-water, and an ointment composed of the samo 
ingredients is rubbed into the bodies and affected 
parts of the patients. In order to remove this oiut- 
ment from their persons the lepers are directed to 
dust themselves over with a tinely powdered dry 
earth, and then proceed toa stream and thorougily 
wash themselves ; after which they take a dose of 
the remedy and rub it into their bodies, Possibly 
the dry earth as a local application may have veeu 
of avail in these cases. Auyhow, Dr. Dougall gives 
a very graphic account of the marvellous improve- 
ment that takes place under this plan of treatment. 
Men at Port Blair, who had not been able for years 
to do more than drag out a miserable existence, are 
now able and willing to work, and every sore 8 
quite healed. The timo of observation lias been 
long enough, in his opinion, to warrant him in 
stating that leprosy, voth tubercular and augstuetle, 
can be arrested, and the condition of the lepers 
greatly ameliorated, by the use of this Gurjun viat- 
ment and oil. 

REFRACTION OF SOUND. 

Prorgssok OssoxNng REYNOLDs, in a recent papet 
read before the Royal Society, shows that soue 
instead of proceeding along the ground, is lifted of 
refracted upwards by the atmosphere in direct pr 
portion to the upward diminution of the temper 
ture 
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The lifting of the sound is shown to be due to 
tho different velocities with which the air moves at 
the ground and at an elevation above it. Owing to 
friction and obstructions, the air moves slower below 
than above, and the bottom of the sound waves will 
thus get in advance of the upper part, and the effect 
of this will be to refract or turn the sound upwards ; 
so that the rays of sound which would otherwise 
move horizontally along the ground actually move 
upwards io circular or more hyperbolic paths, and 
may thus, if there be sufficient distance, pass over 
the observer's head. 

It was found (as indeed it was expected) that the 
condition of the surface of the ground very ma- 
terially modified the results in two ways. In the 
first place, a smooth surface like snow obstructs the 
wind less than grass; hence over snow the wind has 
less effect in lifting the sound moving against it 
than over grass; and it is inferred that a still greater 
difference would be found to exist in the case of 
smooth water. Under ordinary circumstances, the 
sounds which pass above us are more intense than 
those we hear. ‘The general conclusions drawa from 
experiments are: 

1. The velocity of wind over grass differs by 4 at 
elevations of Land 8 feet, and by somewhat less 
over suow, 

2. That when there is no wind, sound proceeding 
over a rough surface is destroyed at the surface, and 
is thus less intense below than above; owing to 
this cause, the same sound would be heard at more 
than donble the distance over snow at which it 
could be heard over grass. 

8. That sounds proceeding with the wind are 
brought down to the ground in such a manner as to 
counterbalance the effect of the rough surface (2), 
and hence, contrary to the experiments of Dela- 
roche, the range of sound over rough ground is 
greater with the wind than at right angles to its 
direction or than when there is no wind. When the 
wind is very strong it would bring the sound down 
too fastin its own direction, and then the sound 
would be heard farthest in some direction inclined to 
that of the wind, though not at right angles. 

4, That sounds proceeding against the wind are 
lifted off the ground, and hence the range is di- 
minvished at low elevations. But that the sound is 
not destroyed and may be heard from positions suffi- 
cieatly high or (if the source of sound be raised) 
with even greater distinctness than at the same dis- 
tances with the wind. 

5. In all cases where the sound was lifted there 
was evidence of diverging rays. Thus, although on 
one occasion the full intensity was lost when stand- 
ing up at 40 yards, the sound could be faintly and 
discontinuously heard up to 70 yards. And on 
raising the head the sound did not at once strike 
the ear with its full intensity nor yet increase quite 
gradually ; but by a series of steps and fluctuations 
in which the different notes of sound were variously 
represented, showing that the diverging sound pro- 
ceeds in rays separated by rays of interference, 

On one occasion it was found that, with the 
wind, sound could be heard at 360 yards from the 
bell at allelevations, whereas at right angles it could 
be only heard for 200 yards standing up, and not so 
far at the ground; and against the wind it was lost 
at 30 yards at the ground, at 70 yards standing up, 
and 160 yards at an elevation of 30 feet, although it 
could be distinctly beard at this latter point at a few 
feet higher. 

_ it is argued that, sioce wind raised the sound 
simply by causing it to move faster below than above, 
any other cause which produces such a difference in 
velocity will lift the sounds in the same way. And 
since the velocity of sound through air increases with 
the temperature—every degree from 32 to 70 adding 
1 foot per second to the velocity—therefore an up- 
ward diminution in the temperature of the air must 
produce a similar effect to that of wind, and lift the 
scund, Whereas Mr. Glaisher has shown by his 
balloon observations that such a diminution of tem- 
perature exists; and farther he has shown that, 
when the sun is shining with a clear sky, the varia- 
tion from the surface is 1 degree for every 100 feet, 
and that with a cloudy sky it is only half what it is 
With a clear sky. It is hence shown that rays of 
sound, otherwise horizontal, would be bent upwards, 
in the form of circles, the radii of which with a clear 
sky are 110,000 feet, and with a cloudy sky 220,000 
feet, so that the refraction is doubly as great on 
bright, hot days as it is when the sky is cloudy, and 
still more under exceptional circumstances, and com- 
paring day with night. 

Itisthen shown by calculation that the greatest 
refraction —110,000 feet radius—is sufficient to render 
sound from acliff 235 feet high inaudible on a ship’s 
deck 29 feet high at 13 miles, except such sound as 
might reach the observer by divergence from the 
Waves alove ; whereas when the refraction is least 
220,000 feet radius—or where the sky is cloudy, 





the range would be extended at 2} miles with a 
similar extension for the diverging waves. It is 
hence inferred that the phenomenon which Professor 
Tyndall observed on July 3, and other days—namely 
that, when the air was still and the sun hot, he could 
not hear guns and sounds from the cliffs of South 
Foreland, 235 feet high, for more than two miles, 
whereas, when the sky clouded the range immedi- 
ately extended to three miles, and as evening ap- 
proached much farther—was due, not so much to 
stoppage or reflection of the sound by invisible 
vapour, as Professor Tyndall has supposed, but to 
the sounds being lifted over his head in the manner 
described. 

THE MEASUREMENT OF FLOWING WATER, 

Ture is probably no point which has occasioned 
more dispute and litigation than the conflicting rights 
of persons entitled to take water power, in certain 
proportions, from a common source, where the 
demand exceeds the supply. ‘I'he experiments, con- 
ducted by mathematicians aud philosophers, have 
been, many of them, conducted on a small scale, and 
the results are not regarded as entirely con- 
clusive, as the causes of contraction and other 
phenomena in a vein of water an inch in dia- 
meter would hardly bear the same proportion to 
the waters of a river discharged through a sluice. 
The following conclusions have, however, been 
arrived at:— 

1. That the quantities discharged in equal times 
are as the areas’ orifices. 2. That the quantities 
discharged in equal times under different heights 
are toeach other nearly in the compound ratio of 
the areas of the apertures and of the square roots of 
the heights. The heights are measured from the 
centres of the apertures, The mean result, also, of 
several experiments, all the openings being formed 
in brass plates 1°20 of an inch thick, showing that, 
for round, triangular, and rectangular holes, the 
average of the numbers showing the proportion, 
between the theoretic discharge of the water cal- 
culated as a fallins body, and the actual discharge 
as measured, was 61, and for the rectangular holes it 
was 6. It has also been found that the effect of 
gravity may be represented by 64 feet 4 inches, or 
64°3—that is, the height in feet through which the 
body falls, being multiplied by 64°3, will give the 
square of its velocity in feet per second. For the 
actual discharge per second in cubic feet, multiply the 
product of the altitude or head of water in feet, the 
area of the orifice in square feet, and the time in 
seconds, by 64:3, then extract the square root, and 
multiply by 6. . It is found also that with small ori- 
fices the effect of a high head is to contract the vein 
and to diminish the discharge, so that the nearer the 
orifice can be brought to tle surface, and yet the 
water be kept running with a full stream and without 
causing auy eddy or depression of the surface, the 
greater will be the discharge. But with larger aper- 
tures, as, for instance, one with 3} feet in length by 
1 five-eighth feet in width, or 5 three-eighth square 
feet of area, the discharge increases with the increase 
of head. 

As to the discharge of water from open notches in 
dams it is found to be equal to two-thirds of the dis- 
charge from an orifice of the same size with a full 
stream under the same head, The proportion be- 
tween the theoretic and the actual discharge from 
the open notches varies with the depths, the factors 
used being less with the greater depths. An English 
handbook of tables gives 214 cubic feet per minute 
as the quantity which would run over every foot in 
width of a regular notch 1 foot in depth from the 
water's surface. The amount discharged depends 
very much on the form of the notch or aperture. A 
plain rectangular notch, cut with square edges in 
a three-inch plank, will discharge very much less 
than one which has its inner edges bevelled or 
rounded off in the parabolic form of the contracted 
stream or vein of water. If the aperture be small, 
the difference may amount to a fourth of the whole 
quantity. Care should also be taken to form the 
wing-walls to sluices with curved or trutnpet-shaped 
appreaches, conformed to the natural contraction 
which may be produced by the overflow or sluice 


way. 

To obtain the quantity which passes through a 
parallel channel in a given time, the sectional areas 
should be multiplied by the mean velocity, the latter 
element being attained by adding the velocity of the 
water at the surface and that at the bottom of the 


current and dividing thesum by two. As it may not 
be convenient, in every case, to ascertain the velo- 
city at the bottom, the mean velocity may be deter- 
mined, with accuracy sufficient for practical purposes, 
by ascertaining the surface velocity in inches per se- 
cond in the middle of the stream, and the mean velo- 
city will be-equal to this velocity less the equare root 
of this velocity minus five. If, for example, the sur- 
face velocity in the stream is equal to 30 inches per 
second, the mean velocity will be found by eubtract- 








ing 5 from 36, leaving 31, then extracting the square 
root of 31, which is 5:5, and subtracting this last 
figure from 36, giving 30-5 inches per second for the 
mean velocity. Multiplying this number by 60 and 
dividing by 12, or, which is the same thing, multi- 
plying it by 5, will give the velocity in feet per 
minute. In the case just supposed the velocity per 
minute will be 152-5 feet. If, then, the water course 
be 4 feet wide and 2 deep, the amount of water dis- 
oe per minute would be 152-5x8 or 1,220 cubic 
eet. 

When the overfall is a thin plate, it will discharge 
& greater proportiouate quantity when the stream 
is only one inch deep than with greater depths. 
When the overfall is of two-inch plank, the flow of 
water is more retarded, a greater head is requisite, 
and the maximum discharge is given by a head of 
seven inches, When the length of the overflow 
plank is ten feet, the coefficient is greater with a 
depth of five inches; and when wing boards are 
added, causing the stream to converge toward the 
overfall at an angle of 64 degrees, the coefficient is 
greater even wien the head is less, showing the 
utility of proper wing walls on sluices. 

_To determine the height of the waterfall in a run- 
ning stream, a small temporary dam, unless one exists, 
must be made, so as to secure a still surface. Take 
two poles sufficiently long to reach from the bottom 
of the water to the required line level. Make a 
plain mark or notch on both sticks, at a distance from 
the uppor end equal to the distance of the in- 
tended line level above the water, marking that dis- 
tauce in feet and inches. Push the poles down 
through the water into the earth at the bottom until 
the notches are both at the level surface of the 
water, care being taken to have the poles plumb and 
at a convenient distant apart. Sight across the tops 
of these two, and set as many more as may be de- 
sired to run the line of level to the desired point, and 
the tops, being arrangd accurately by the first two, 
will show a water level so many feet above that of 
the water. It is estimated that this is a more ac- 
curate way than the use of the ordinary spirit level. 


LOVE’S DREAM AND REALITY; 


or, 
THE HOUSE OF SECRETS, 


Qe 
CHAPTER XXII. 

Wuen Ray started in pursuit of the fugitives he had 
barely time to scrawl a pencilled note to his mother, 
which ran as follows: 

“Go home without waiting for us, I will bring 
Myra. Say nothing to any oue till you seo me.” 

Mrs. Sivgleton had become impatient, and had 
looked for ber young charge in all the rooms, making 
inquiries of every one she knew. 

When she received thisa glimpse of the truth 
dawned upon her, and she felt irritated beyond ex- 
pression at the wilful girl, 

She allowed herself to be conducted to her car- 
riage, and learned from the coachman that “ Mr. 
Ray ” had been searching for a horse in desperate 
borry, and had gone off at full speed upon one bor- 
rowed from a friend. 

The matron comprehended ‘that the girl had ran off 
with her lover, and that Ray had pursued her. 

Her feelings at comprehending this fact were of a 
very mixed uature. As above everything, she de- 
sired to displace Mrs. Halstead from her position, she 
first mentally revolved in what manner this new de- 
velopment might assist her therein. 

Pondering it carefully, she thought that it would 
be quite practicable to work upon Mr. Ha'stead’s mind 
by asserting that Clarice’s harshuess had driven 
Myra to take the extreme step of leaving her home 
in order to escape persecution. 

Full of these thougats she took her way to the 
Halstead mansion, fully persuaded that this occur- 
rence had given her atrump card, which she re- 
solved to play without loss of time. Her proud face 
grew radiant as she anticipated Mrs. Halstead’s dis- 
comfiture. 

When she entered Halstead’s house she stopped in 
the drawing-room, where the warmth and light were 
grateful after her drive home. 

Mrs. Halstead was seated by the fire, in a wrapper 
of fine merino, her right arm in a sling. 

“Where is Myra?” she asked, as Mrs. Singleton 
came to the fire with a sullen salutation. 

“Ay, where? Ido not know, madam,” 

“Did she not come back with you?” 

“She had left the place while I was in search of 
her.” 

“Left the place? She has not come home. Surely 
you did not allow her to depart without you ?” 

“ Mrs. Halstead, you know as well asI do that the 
girl wiil not be ruled. I could not keep her tied to 
me all the evening. She was dancing and promenad- 
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ing with one or another, and I expected to see her at 
supper with the rest.” 

“ And she has disappeared?” asked the stepmotker, 
faintly, with blanched face. 

“ You must blame yourself, madam, not me,” said 
the irate matron, ‘ lhe girl has been so treated that 
she has become desperate. I do not wonder at her 
having chosen to escape from tyranny, even by throw- 
ing herself into the arms of a villain.” 

* Mrs. Singleton !”” 

And Clarice started to her feet trembling ex- 
cessively. Full of bitterness as Mrs. Singleton was, 
it was a velief to her to fling the blame on some one 
else. 

“TI say, madam, you have driven her to elope with 
Fred Hobart !” 

Mrs. Halstead tottered across the room to the bell, 
but before she could pull it Mrs. Singleton came to 
her side. 

“ What are-you doing ?” she cried. 

“Send for my husband instantly. 
Myra!” 

“Stop, madam! I did wrong to tell you. 
bade me say nothing. Ray has gone after her.” 

“Ray is gone——” 

“Yes; and they had very little start of him. He 
will bring ber home. Sit down, Mrs. Halstead. You 
are faint. Sit down.” 

Clarice was indeed gasping for breath in the ex- 
tremity of her fright and agitation, but she refused to 
obey. 

* I must call my husband!’ she cried, again moving 
to the bell. 

“ Why would you alarm him without cause? Ray 
will be sure to bring her; she may be here directly. 
Spare Cousin Gilbert the news till we know more.” 

But the faithful wife was determined. 

She did not ring the bell, she rushed from the 
room, ascending the stairs as rapidly as she could. 

Mrs. Singleton then knew she had made a mistake, 
incurring ber son’s anger without gaining her own 
object. 

Mr. Halstead was reading in his study when his 
wife ran to him with the terrible tidings. His 
first act was to ring the bell violently ; then he took 
Clarice in his arms and drew her to the lounge, 
witere he made her sit down, his arm still tenderly 
eucircling her. 

“My horse instantly!” he said to the servant 
who presented himself. “ Tell them. to saddle Selim 
at once !” 

Then he questioned Clarice, who told him all she 
had learned. 

He was greatly relieved to hear that Ray was in 
pursuit. 

“ All will be well, I trust,” he said, soothingly. 
“Do not weep so, sweet wife.” 

“Oh, Gilbert, do you thiuk she has done it to 
punish us for what happened yesterday ?” 

“If she were capable of such wickedness I would 
disown her asa daughter!” exclaimed the gentle- 
man, “No, Clarice, the poor girl is weak, not 
crimival, Now, love, I must go.” 

He hastily flung on his coat and hat, and went 
downstairs, followed by his wife, who went into the 
library when the door had closed upon him. 

Mrs. Singleton retreated to her own chamber, 
where she laid aside her evening dress, and put on 
a dressing-gown. She did not forget to put her hair 
in papers. The vexation she had felt was subsiding. 

Mr. Haistead’s sagacity was uot at fault in finding 
the way taken by the abductor. 

In little more than half an hour he met the car- 
riage, and was recognized by Raymond, who still 
occupied the driver’s seat, 

The horses were instantly stopped, and the young 
man leaped to the ground, 

He ran after Halstead, calling to him to stop. The 
grasp of his hand was reassuring to the alarmed 
father. 

“ She is safe—quite safe !”’ 
isin the carriage. 
home.” 

Halstead muttered some angry exclamation which 
Ray checked at once. 

“ You are mistaken. She was not to blame. The 
fellow was carrying her uff by force.” 

“ By force! s 


Oh, Myra! 
Ray 


whispered Ray. “She 
Do not see her till we reach 


Pshaw! 
“Tt was so. I saw it all. I had been watching him. 
He persuaded her he was taking her to your house. 
When she found him out she screamed for help. I 
heard her scream again and again. I stopped the 
horses and knocked down the driver; and you never 
saw a girl more glad and grateful for deliverance.” 
Halstead wrung his friend's hand, but he could not 
speak. 
“She knows him now for the villain he is.” 
“ And he escapec|—to brag of his exploit ?” 
**T told him to do it at his peril. He will hold his 
tongue, never fear.” 


“Say nothing, cousin, I may:ask my reward one 
of these days.” 
* You shall have it.” 
** We must goon now. Do not let her see ‘you. 
Let us get home quietly.” 
He sprang to the seat again. 
Halstead spurred his horse past the carriage, and 
reached his own house in time to comfort his wife, 
still waiting in the library, before the carriage'stopped 
at the gate, 
“Go you upstairs, dear ‘husband !”’ entreated his 
wife. “I will receive the poor child. She will not 
be afraid of me.” 
When Myra was led in by Raymond she found 
herself clasped tenderly in the arms of her step- 
mother. 
“My child! My dear child!” she breathed, with 
broken sobs, pressing the girl to her heart, 
“Oh, mamma!” cried the weeping girl, “ you are 
so good! But what will papa say?” 
“He knows all, dearest, and that you are not to 
blame! He went after you, and met the carriage. 
Ray told him everything !” 
She went to the dining-room, and returned with a 
glass of light wine, which she held to Myra’s white 
and trembling lips. 
“ Drink this, my love, before you attempt to go to 
your room. I will take'youthere myself. Becalm; 
you need not see your father till to-morrow.” 
“ Will you ask him to forgive me ?” wailed the poor 
irl. 
ar He has nothing to forgive, my ¢hild.” 
“Oh, yes, be has, and you too, Clarice. I was sin- 
fully angry with you both; and in my vexation and 
bitter feeling I let that bad man—oh, I can never 
bear to think of him again—for he is a villain——” 
“His wicked conduct has opened your eyes, and 
for that we ought to be thankful, dear child.” 
“T shudder to think of it! Clarice, he carried me 
off against my will, and did not mean to marry me 
after all.” 
“He would have destroyed you'to be revenged on 
your father. Let him go, Myra. His evil plot is 
frustrated; he will never dare molest you again. 
Come, now, let me help you upstairs.” 
Myra was able to walk to her room; but when 
her stepmother took off her rich dress she saw that 
the violent agitation she had undergone had given 
a shock to her whole system. Her face was scarlet, 
her eyes were flaming, her frame shook as with a 
chill. 
Clarice sent'her maid for hot water, and then dis- 
missed her, bidding her go and téll Mrs. Singleton 
her young mistress was not well enough’to see her. 
She herself would put her in bed, and would stay 
with her a)l night. 
Before morning the girl was in a high fever. Her 
mind wandered, and in hor delirium she accused 
Mrs. Singleton as the cause of all her misery, calling 
out repeatedly that she was not to be allowed to come 
in, but that her dear Clarice should be her nurse. 
Clarice was her mamma, and loved her. Aunt Selina 
was @ mischief-maker, and wanted to make them all 
unhappy- 
Some of these ravings reached the ears of Mrs. 
Singleton when she came to the door to ask after the 
girl, and she did not fail to attribute them to the ma- 
lign influence of the stepdame, whom she hated ac- 
cordingly with increased vehemence, 

By dawn the physician sent for had arrived. He 
prescribed for the patient not only medicines but 
perfect quiet, forbidding her to see any one but Mrs. 
Halstead and the housekeeper, who assumed the post 
of nurse. Even Sylvia was scarcely allowed to euter’ 
the room. 

Clarice sat all day by the bed, bathing the girl’s fore- 
head and hands, giving the draughts necessary, and 
soothing her to sleep when she wanted to talk. 

Once Mrs. Singleton forced her way in, but her 
presence proved so dangerously exciting, that she was 
thenceforth strictly excluded, 

For the first time Myra seemed to appreciate the 
lovely character of her tender and devoted step- 
mother. 

By this care and attention the terrible brain fever 
the doctor bad feared would result was averted, In 
less than a week the patient was out of danger, and 
her youthful constitution triumphed over the threaten- 
ing disease. 

“It is so strange,”’ she said one day to Clarice, 
“that Ray has never come to see me, nor even sent a 
message.” 

“T have not told you before, dear, that Ray has 
left the city.” 

“ Left the city!” 

** Yes, You know he was called home on urgent 
business, and he had delayed his departure too long 
already.” 

“Do you think, mamma ”—the girl often so 








“ How could he?’’ 

“For my impradence and folly. He must hay, 
thought mea reckless girl to let Fred Hobart pre. 
sume so far that night when he carried me off.” 

“ Forget all that, dear child, Ray esteems anj 


honours 

“I wish I knew that he did,” said the girl, and a 
she dropped her head a swift blush mantled her 
cheek, and shoadded: “I wish I deserved his good 
opinion.”’ 
“ You will, lam sure,” said Mrs. Halstead, stooping 
to kiss her forehead. 
“But Tam afraid you do not know him. Ray is 
very reserved, and I bave so many faults.” 
“ But you shall become faultless now, and dofy hin 
to think ill of you.” 
“I do not like his going away without a message, 
Has he written?” 
“ To Mr, Halstead, I believe, on business ; but wo 
shall see him soon.” 
“ When is he coming back ?”’ 
“Not at all; but the winter is over now, and wo 
are going back to Virginia.” 
“ Oh, 1 am so glad!” 
“Are you? I feard you would be unwilling to 
leave the gay city. I have been longing’ to return to 
our quiet, peaceful country home.” 
A pleasant conversation followed. 
As Myra was walkiug about the room sho ap. 
proached the window, which commanded a view of 
the broad street, along which many of the fashion- 
ables were acoustomed to take their afternoon drive, 
She uttered a quick cry, and Clarice ran to her. 
“ What is it, love ?” she exclaimed. 
“There! see there!” replied the girl, pointing to 
two figures on horseback slowly passing. 
It was easy to recognize young Hobart, who was 
in -attendance on a young lady in a black velvet 
riding-dress, with a streaming white plume. Her 
face, turned towards her companion, was perfectly 
wisible. It was the beautiful Mrs. Wetmore. 
Her curb-chain had got loose. Fred sprang lightly 
from his horse, went around to the other side of 
the lady, adjusted the chain, arranged her habit, 
which was somehow twisted about her foot, then 
he caught her hand, lifted it to his lips with a look 
into ‘her face of chivalrous devotion, and agaio 
mounted his horse. 
Myra drew a'long breath as the pair went on. 
Clarice glaneed-at her. Her.face was pale, but sud- 
denly it was suffused by a tide of crimson. 
“Surely, dear child——” began the anxious step- 
mother. 
“Oh, Clarice! what an escape I made! Ani 
what a villain that man must be! You see, ho is 
courting therich widow after all his vows to me!” 
“He is unworthy of your notice, Myra! Do not 
waste a thought on him.” 
“I do not, only :to shudder at my own folly. But, 
indeed, I do not think I ever loved him.” 
“Tam ‘sureyou did not. You were a child, and 
what you fancied love:was but a dream of it.” 
“Tf it had been the reality it would not have 
passed away'so entirely, would it ?” 
“T think-not.” 
“Thad a terrible awakening from the dream, which, 
afterall, was but a foolish fantasy. I wonder if | 
shall ever feel the reality!” 
Involuntarily she thought of Raymond Singleton. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


MapAMe& BRENTANO’s farewell appearance at the 
opera took place with great éclat, and the newspapers 
were full of her praises and with allusions to the 
romantic history of the retiring prima donna. The 
city rang with rumours and gossip concerning ber. 
Colonel Atherton had openly acknowledged her 4s 
his beloved and only daughter, stating that he had 
left her at school when a very young child, and that 
she had followed the bent of her genius in adopting 
a professional career while he was abroad. Ho had 
finally prevailed on her to relinquish this and live 
with him. , 

It is not often that society foregoes an investigs- 
tion into the miuutest affairs of a celebrated womat, 
and the fair Florence was not spared. She could not 
keep a skeleton in her house without having the 
closets ransacked by curious neighbours. 

The ladies were not absolutely certain that they 
ought to visit her. Much was concealed which they 
ought to know. Where was her mother? and what 
had she done in former years to cause the separation 
between her aud her husband ? ‘ 

Colonel Atherton had not chosen to make public 
the story of his domestic troubles. But the world of 
his acquaintance had set down his wife as a guilty 
woman when she departed from her home. Het 
eccentricity, her open disregard of her husband, Let 
strange behaviour towards other gentlemen, all to 








“ Ray, my boy, how can I thank you?” 


called her former governess now—“ that Ray despises 
me ?’ 





against her. 
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The husband’s long absence abroad had silenced 
scandal, but it revived now; and there was a dispo- 
sition to visit the sins of the erring mother upon the 
daughter’s head. i 

«For my part,” observed Mrs. Singleton, as the 
matter was discussed one evening in the f 
circle in Mrs, Halstead’s drawing-room, “I would 
uot visit a lady with such antecedents. Mrs. Per- 
vival, Mrs. Gleeson, and twenty others I could name, 
have determined not to notice her.” 

“ They were foremost in paying court to her when 
she was Madame Brentano,” said Myra, 

“ Oh, a famous singer, whose character is epotless, 
is always tolerated in society. Buwt*who would like 
to have as a member of their citdle awomen whose | 
mother had disgraced herself, av@ might bring ‘her | 
to shame any day?” . 


“ She ought not ‘to be ‘purfished for her mother's | cedents. 


fault,” began the impulsive Myra, 

“My daughter,” interrupted her father, “you | 
know nothing of such matters. Mrs, Singleton is 
right. Our Southern ladies have: maintained 
their ommidignity by refusing to with per- 
sons 80 etfortunate as to have disereditable con- 
uexions.’ { 

Mrs. Haltead’s large, @isky’ eyes were fixed: 
sagerly upon &ér husband’s face. 

He did not @bserve their ‘expression, but Mrs. 
Singletow slid, 

* Youwould aot ghen have your daughter intimate 
with a la@y wh@#e"mother bore such a character a8 
that of ‘Atherton's wife?” asked the wily 

enatron. ) 

“I would either my wife ormy daughter 
to visit her. Brentano has shown something 
of her mother’s erraticospiritiu her own vourse. There 
isa mystery shadowing years of her lifé;and no wo- 
nan should havea mystery-about her” 

“But is not that a sevesd judgment?” faltered his 
wife. 

“No, Where there isenything'to conceal there is | 
something wrong. T wt ‘Clarice, you ‘have never | 
called on Madame } I should eve had to} 
displease Atherton by stop to the acquain- 
tance had there been any bétween you.” 

“T do not doubt her imtiovente and goodness,” Mrs. 
Halstead said. 

“That may be. But her nearest relative is a dis- 
graced woman ; that is sufficient. The contact of evil 

éullies purity.” 

“And you would condemn the guiltless because 
one allied to her by ties of blood has sinued?” 

“I do not.condemn her. But the ladies of my family 
must not associate with her.” 

“You remember,” put in Mrs. Singleton, “ thecase 
of Alice Gordon. Her brother forged a cheque and 
escaped out of the country. Her marriage engage- | 
ment with young Mortimer was broken off in conse- | 
quence.” 

“And rightly too. Itwould have been a terrible 
shame to Mortimer and his children.” 

“And would you break a marriage ergagement for 
such a cause?” asked Clarice, her white lips quiver- 
ing, as if she awaited the fiat of destiny from her 
husband’s lips, 

“I should think it right to do'so. A man has duties 
to his family and relatives and to his hereditary good 
mame. 

“And if entrapped into a promise of marriage with 
one whose alliance would be a lasting disgrace, he is 
bound to save himself on discovery of the truth,” added 
Mrs. Singleton. 

* That is my opinion,” said Mr. Halstoad. “I would 
not marry, nor would I live with a woman who 
nt shameful connexions or discreditable antece- 

ents, 

“Then you would have Colonel Atherton discard 
his daughter because her mother did something 
wrong?” said Myra. “ Icall that rank injustice.’ 

_“ Myra, you must not talk of things you do not un- 
derstand,” returned her father. “ I didnot refer to 
Colonel Atherton. His duty is to take care of his 
child under any circumstances. Society must do as 
it pleases, and the best society holds itself aloof from 
contamination. But let uschange the subject. Come, 
Myra, give us some music.” 

He walked to the sofa and took his wife’s hand as 
he seated himself beside her, It was cold as ice, 
= he then noticed the almost ghastly pallor of her 

ace. 

But she replied to his tender inquiries by a smile, 
and soon resumed her accustomed cheerfulness. 

Gilbert Halstead was absent all the next day on a 
visit toan estate of hissome thirty miles up the Mis- 
sissippi, 

As they were soon to return to Virginia his per- 
Sonal attention was required to set everything in 

order and give full instructions to hts manager, He 
did not expect to be at home till the second day. 
There was a party of young people in the draw- 


was playing and singing in turn with her fair | 
guests. 

Mrs. Singleton had a few elder guests around her 
in the side parlour. 

Mrs. Halstead, who had pleaded indisposition as 
an excuse for her non-appearance, was alone in her 
room. 

She had not been downstairs all day, and had 
scarcely tasted the dainties brought her by the 
housekeeper. She was lying ee sofa, in front 
of which was a tray containing evening meal, of 
which she had only taken a cup of tea, She fell sick 
at heart, and could eat no’ 

The words her husband 
ears and smote upon her heart: 

“IT would not marry, nor live with a woman who 
had shameful connexions or discreditable ante- 

” , 


‘uttered rang in her 


“Why did I disten to. his vows of love ?” she ex- 
@laimed, pressing ‘her ‘hand to her heart, as if to ve- 
the anguish she felt. “I deodived him. 
will think me guilty of Gevsit, because I did not dis- 
close the ‘truth, though only his refusal to listen 
‘stopped myvenfession.” 
Her maid eutered, to inquire if she would haveany- 
‘thing and to replenish the fire, 
“Take these tit ,” said her mistress, im- 
patiently, “ and goa 1 -waut nuthing, but 
to be leftin peace. Do not let awy-onecome to my 


room.” “y 

em ratte sents door the wound of merry 
voices ame up. 

Olevive threw ‘kersélf upon the couch, buried her 
face tm ‘the cushions, and 5. snd iu silene. 

“If I would offig die!” she murmuted to herse’f. 
“Then he would dove me, and honour my memory. 
But should he fia out what I have uot dared to teil 
him—then I would ‘wet etuy ‘to:mect bis Teproaches | 


Eo his ‘hateand loathing!” 
ere from the ovuch, and 
Sark eyes fasting. . 

“What have I done,” she cried, “that IT should 
be crushed by the heel of pride—of prejudive? 
Was I not his equal, though poor, frieudless, and 
nameless? Have I ever willingly or knowingly 
done wrong? Have I ever incurred just reproach ? 
Why should I tremble—and ia the presence of that 
proud woman too, whose nature is so prejudiced and 
bitter? No—I will stand at bay! I will not be 
trampled in the dust when I know myself innocent 
and blameless !”” 

There was a light tap at the door; then the maid 
entered. 

“Why do you disobey, me, Natalie?” said her 
mistress. “I told you I wished to be alone.” 

“If you please, ma’am, a strange woman is below, 
and says she will see you,” 

“Seud heraway. I will not see any one.” 

“Sol told her, but she would come in, and said 
she would go right to your room. Thad hard work 
to persuade her to stay in the hall,”’ 

* Who isshe ?” 

“I don’t know. She wouldn’t give any name. I 
never saw her before. She is au old woman, and thin 
and poorly like.” 

“Some one in want ofinelp, I suppose. Take her 
into the kitchen and tell Hester to give her a good 
supper. Stay—give her this money, and say I can- 
not be disturbed.” 

As the girl opened the door to go out she saw the 
strange visitor, who had followed her up the staira, 
standing close by it. 

She gave a scream, but the woman, taking her by 
the arm, drew her aside and passed through the door 
into the chamber of her mistress, closing the door 
bebiud her. 

The maid was so surprised at this boldness that 
her first impulse was to call for help. 

But.as she listened she heard no cry of alarm from 
her mistress, and the thought occurred to her that 
the old woman might be an acquaintance or the 
bearer of some message. 

She was too feeble and pallid to be formidable. So 
the faithful damsel approached near enough to hear 
the faintest call for assistance, and seated herself. 

The stranger, after closing the door, stood still, in- 
tently regarding Mrs. Halstead, who had risen and 
was gazing at the intruder with a look of uneasy in- 

uiry. 

When she saw her head droop and heard a sob she 
feared that a lunatic had forced her way into her pre- 
sence, 

Her heart was touched with pity. 

“I do not know you,” shesaid, gently, “ but if you 
require help——” 

“Not know me!” exclaimed the woman, in a 
broken voice, “No; how should you? So many 
weary, dreary years—and you so young when I saw 
you last!” 


the room 


4 





ing-room, and Myra, with all her recovered gaiety, 





“‘Daeu I Lave seen you before?” 


He again, 


“Oh, how I thank Heaven,” ejaculated the weep- 
ing woman, “that I have found you at last! Ihave 
searched for you so long—se long!” 

“ Searched for me!” repeated Mrs, Halstead. “ Who 
are ydu, madam ?” 

The woman unfastened her cloak and flung back 
the hood which had concealed her face, ‘The mantle 
dropped to the floor. 

Her tall figure, slender to fragility, her pale, worn 
face, her large, wild, dark eyes and swarthy com- 
plexion struck Clarice as strangely familiar, thougia 
she could not recall where she had seen them. It was 
like a far-off dream. 

She trembled and grew pale, grasping the back of 
the chair by which she stood in her growing agita- 
tion. 

“Who am I?” repeated the visitor. “I did not 
think ‘you would ask me that! I have dragged my- 
self all the way from Richmond, where | traced you 
to the mountains of Virginia, for one look at your face 


Light flashed on Clarice’s memory. Ter carly ex- 
(perience at school came back to her wildly. This 
‘was the woman who had been accustomed to visit her 
wud caress her when she was a child. 

“T saw you whenI was at schoolI remembor 
new,” she faltered, speaking slowly. “Isaw you 
Gtiven away in a carriug ve 

“Yes, they toro mé away! They‘had no mercy! 
They did not give me ‘even the kiuduess shown to a 
wild beast craving its offapring,” 

Olaties felt her heart leap into her throat, almost 
suffvowting her. 

“ Ave you my mother?” sho asked, in a quivering 
voice, 

“AmTD? Do you need to ask? Woull I have 
spent mouthsand yeers in toilsome wanderings to find 
any one but my child—my own pet lamb, my wor- 
shipped, ‘beautiful cliid ?” 

ith :awadden bound she flung herself at Mrs, 'Hal- 
stead's fest. Bhe clasped her knees, she kissed pas- 
the foldsof her dress, Theungry hear: 

upon its living food. 

Olaricé was Geeply moved. She lifted the feeble 
woman in her arms, she embraced her warmly, she 
led her to the couch, and placed her on it, putting 
pillows behind her, she spoke soothingly to her. 

Her visitor gradually recovered self-possession. 
Sle took her daughter's hand and pressed it again 
and again to her lips. She looked in her face witi: 
yearning tenderness, 

“ Do not cry, dear mother, ” sobbed Clarice, unable 
to control her own feelings, 

The poor woman clasped her hands and lifted them 
in thankfulness that she had found her treasure—sv 
long sought in vain. 

‘** Now you must lie upon the sofa and rest,” said 
her daughter. “But first you must take somethius 
warm.” 

Crossing the room, she opened the door and called 
her maid, who had just time to retreat, so'that she 
appeared to have been leaning on the banisters of 
the staircase, 

* Bring some wine and biscuits, and have tea mre, 
was the order she received, and she soon reappeared 
with the refreshments. 

Clarice dismissed her and then persuaded her 
mother to take the much-needed restoratives. Her 
strength she saw was failing, and she was siuking 
with fatigue. 

Presently the old woman started up. 

“TI must go,” she said, with a piteous look of be- 
wilderment. 

“You must remain an! let me nurse you. You 
are not strong enough to go out to-night,” cried 
Clarice. 

‘There is music and dancing below,” the wanderer 
said, listening attentively. 

“ The young people have company,” said her daugh- 
ter. ‘ Pray sit down.” 

‘No, I must not stay. You have married a rich. 
proud man, Clarice; he would be ashamed of your 
poor, unhappy mother. Lot me give you my blessing 
and go.” 

“ My husband is away from home; he will not re- 
turn before to-morrow evening. Ob, mother! mother! 
stay with me!” 

“You are alone? Then I will stay. I can see that 
you are not as happy as | heard you were.” 
“TIT have so much to ask you, mother, 

know so much that you can tell me.” 

* Alas, my child, it is a dark and end past yon 
wish me to unveil. But I will tell you all I cun, all f 
dare.” 

She had seated herself, ani Clarice had drawn a 
chair close tothe sofa. Her hand was clasped in 
her mother’s. A flood of questions rushed to her lips, 
and she trembled with eagerness. 

“Tell me first,” she said, * ismy father living ?” 

“ He died before you were born ; tat is, your owa 
father.” 


I want to 
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“Had I not a sister younger than myself ?” 

“Younger by less than two years, but a child by 
my second marriage.” 

** Where is my sister?” 

“Here in this city. 
without knowing her.” 

Olarice gasped as she uttered the name of Madame 
Brentano. 

*“*Is she my sister ?” 
resemnbles me.” 

“You were always alike. Yes,she is your half- 
sister. What ails you, Clarice ?” 

With a groan of despair Mrs. Halstead dropped 
her head upon the arm of the couch. She caught 
her breath quickly several times, unable to utter a 
word. Her visitor went on: 

‘You know that her father has found and recog- 
nized her, and that she is living with him ?” 

Clarice assented. 

“T went to him some months since to ask news 
of you, but he could not tell me anything. He had 
lost all trace of his own child, who had disappeared 
from the school where he had placed her while he 
lived abroad. He promised to help me search for 
you; but he had no clue. I went to Richmond 
alone. There I learned that you had become a 
governess in a gentleman’s family. I found his 
home, but you had all left it. Ilearned that he had 
married you, and that you were passing the winter 
here. Tho people praised your beauty and accom- 
plishments, and said your husband was proud of 
you. He is a very proud man, of a distinguished 
family. is he not?” 

Clarice said he was, 

“You will not disgrace him, my child.” 

“T hope not,” was the low reply. 

“ But he will blush for me. I am not one he would 
recognize asa relative. He shall never know I am 
your mother.” 

Clarice looked up in astonishment. 

“IT have not seen your sister, though she is my 
child too, because I would not till I had found you, 
Clarice. But I know what people say. I know that 
the proud ladies of this wicked city talk of dropping 
her acquaintance on account of her mother.” 

Again Mrs. Halstead drooped her head, witha sigh 
that came from the depths of her heart. 

“They despise her mother, but they court the 
father, who was nearly as much to blame,” she con- 
tinued, bitterly. “It is the way of the world, I wiil 
not have you bear this burden, my best-loved child. 
Let no one know whoI am.” 

“My mother,” said Clarice, lifting up her face, “is 
as worthy of respect as myself.” 


You must have seen her 


she asked, “ They say she 
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“No, Iam not. I lost my place in the world when 
Tabandoned my home and the husband who did not 
love me.” 

“But you are my mother, and I am but too happy 
to acknowledge you.” 

The woman kissed the hand she held, and her tears 
fell upon it. 

“We shall meet sometimes, my daughter. I am at 
rest now I have seen you, and know that you love 
me. I will stay near you.” 

“ But we are going to Virginia.” 

“Then I will go and live ia a cabin on the moun- 
tain side. You can visit me as one of your depen- 
dents.” 

“T cannot keep a secret from my husband,” faltered 
the wife. 

“You must keep this. 

“ Perhaps——” 

“T know it will. You shall visit me when you 
please, as long as I live, and that will not be long.” 

A painful cough interrupted her speech. 

Clarice was revolving in her own mind what she 
had heard her husband say. 

The woman rose and took up her mantle. 

“ You shal! not go out to-night,” said her daughter, 
authoritatively. ‘‘ You shall sleep in this room; I will 
make you a bed myself on the couch. To-morrow, if 
you will go, I will take you.” 

“ But——” 

The woman glanced towards the door as if express- 
ing a fear that other members of the family might 
raise an objection. She had been used to contempt 
and rudeness, poor soul, in her melancholy life. 

Mrs. Halstead replied to her unuttered thoughts. 

“Tam mistress here, and no one shal) question 
what Ido, Iam accountable to no one but my hus- 
band.” 

She took away the cloak, and again placed her 
mother on the couch. She took a white merino 
dressing-gown from the wardrobe and made the 
weary creature lay aside her dress and put it on. She 
threw an India shawl over her shoulders and then 
resumed the conversation. 

For two hours longer they talked. Clarice learned 
as much of the history of her parents as her visitor 
was willing to tell her. Then she prepared a bed 
for her, and again pressed her to take refreshment 
before retiring for the night. 

When the guests left the house both Myra and 
Mrs. Singleton came te Mrs. Halstead’s door, but 
were informed by the maid that she had given orders 
that no one should be admitted. 

Myra went to her own chamber, warbling a popu- 
lar Italian air; but Mra. Singletom plied the atten- 


It will be for his good.” 





dant with questions. She had seen the strange wo- 
man go up the stairs as she stepped outside the door 
of the drawing-room for an instant. Who was she? 
and how came she to be going to the room of the 
lady of the house so unceremoniously ? 

Natalie could or would give no information, 
The woman had brought some message for her 
mistress ;she was very tired and almost faint, and 
Mrs. Halstead had given her a cup of tea and some 
biscuits. 

Sothe curious dame went to bed without suspicion 
of any unusual occurrence. 

She was of a different opinion next morning when, 
passing Mrs. Halstead’s door, she heard voices, one 
of them a strange one.in earnest conversation. Just 
then the maid appeared with a tray containing break- 
fast. 

“ The cook has been bountiful this morning,” she 
observed, noticing the array of covered dishes. “ Do 
you call that a breakfast for an invalid?” 

The maid gave no answer. Setting down the tray, 
she tapped softly at the door, which Mrs, Halstead 
presently opened. Mrs, Singleton’s swift glance 
past hershowed her a tall female form, still wearing 
the rich shawl, sitting upon the couch. Without 
even a salutation she retreated, descending the 
stairs. 

Myra had just come in from the garden, fresh a¢ 
the roses she plucked, and they entered the break- 
fast-room together, 

Mrs. Singleton closed the door, looked around to 
see if there were other listeners, and then whis- 

ered : 

‘‘Who is the stranger in Mrs. Halstead’s bed- 
chamber ?” 

“I do not know of any one being there,” the girl 
answered. ' 

“But there is; and, what is more singular, it is 
some one who has been here all night. I saw her 
go upstairs last evening.” 

“Oh, aunt, do you think she meant to do any 
harm?” 

“Tcannot say. It is certainly strange that Mrs. 
Halstead should receive her and allow her to sleep 12 


-her chamber.” 


‘*‘ Mamma has her whims as well as the rest of us, 
I suppose,” said Myra, carelessly, taking her seat 
at the breakfast table, where the servant had just 
placed the chocolate and boiling milk, going back for 
the other materials for the tempting repast. 

“ A singular whim it was, too,” muttered the sus- 
picious matron, “ to entertain a guest none of us has 
ever seen before, while her husband was absent!” 

(To be continued). 
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SILVERSTONE’S HEIR; 
or, 
THE MYSTERY OF BLACKROCK TOWER. 

pa EE ee or 
CHAPTER VII. 

A“ strange coincidence,” to use a phrase 

By which such things are settled ieee 

yron. 

HAVING once determined on visiting Doctor Phi- 
lander, Ronald Hamilton was not the man to delay 
long in carrying his object into execution. 

The very next day he rode over to Blackrock. 

It was an undertaking, in fact, he little cared for, 
yet his solicitude for the health of the squire, and his 
anxiety to leave no stone unturved in discovering a 
trace of Stanhope, were sufficient to make him disre- 
gard all personal feeling in the matter, 

As he came in sight of Blackrock, however, he 
checked the speed of his horse, and gazed wistfully 
at the old tower, wondering very much to himself if 
he should ever succeed in his double object, Tak- 
ing the unattractive appearance of the place, in 
connection with the solitary habits of its owner, he 
could not help thinking but that the doctor was in- 
fluenced by some other motive than the more osten- 
sible one of a quiet and retired residence. And 
this — growth in his mind the more he reflected 
Upon it, 

_if such an idea, then, was correct, was it not quite 
likely that it might have some connection with the 
Bainbridge family? And, if so, might there not be 
some grounds, too, for the suspicion which the 
roe of Mark Langton had suggested to his 
Mind; 

Ronald Hamilton’s nature, however, was far from 
being suspicious; and being possessed, moreover, of 
much sound sense, he soon disabused his mind of so 
unreasonable a theory. 

While waiting in the road, gazing at the massive 
battlements with a gloomy kind of interest, ho saw a 
man emerge from beneath the Gothic archway of 
Blackrock and come hastily towards him. 

“Some messenger,” thought Ronald, and he 
Was right, for the man, instead of turning off on a 
toad to the right as he might have done, hastened his 
steps and drew up presently at his side. 

He bore a message from the master of Blackrock 
and the message was in brief an invitation for Mr. 
Hamilton to call upon him, 

Ronald thereupon rode up to th® gate, and, dis- 
mounting, gave his horse in charge of the servant, 


then eutered the courtyard through the old Gothic 
‘@rchway, 
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Once within the precincts of the tower, he found 
Doctor Philander waiting for him. 

“Good morning, Mr. Hamilton,’”’ said the doctor, 
cheerily. ‘‘I took the liberty of interrupting your 
journey, And as I have heard from report that Mr. 
Bainbridge’s health is not in the very ‘best state, [ 
was anxious to ascertain its exact truth. Luckily, 
you are an intimate friend of his, and can tell me. 
But come in, if you are not too much pressed for time, 
and we can talk the matter over at our leisure.” 

“T am certainly much obliged to you for your kind 
inquiry after the squire,” replied Ronald, heartily ; 
“ and, to tell you the truth, I was just coming here 
for the purpose of seeing yon when your servant met 
me.” 

The doctor, without farther comment, led the way 
from the courtyard into the same room in which 
Mark Langton had his interview with him on the 
morning of the search. 

Ronald was so much struck with the tasteful and 
costly appointments of the chamber that he could not 
help remarking as his keen eye caught the unexpected 
luxury of the place: 

“One would hardly know old Blackrock again, 
Doctor Philander. It is scarcely possible to believe 
that the owls built their nests in this very room little 
over two years ago.” 

“It is wonderful what a little rubbing up will do,” 
replied the doctor, smiling; ‘and not ouly\ with old 
buildings but sometimes even with old folks. Take 
a chair, Mr. Hamilton. Do you smoke ?” 

And he slid a box of cigars over to him. 

“Yes, thank you,” said Ronald, selvcting a cigar, 
and planting himself at one side of the table, while 
Doctor Philander took the other. “I am partial toa 
good cigar, and these look as though they were a 
superior article.” 

“ They are,” replied the doctor. ‘‘ Now help your- 
self tu a light.” 

“Thanks.” 

They both lit their cigars, and for a few minutes 
neither of them spoke. 

The young man could not help contrasting his 
previous vague ideas of Blackrock with the air of de- 
cided comfort and luxury which he now beheld there. 
Instead of a weird, mysterious old man, dwelling in 
a tumbledown old ruin, he now found a polished gen- 
tleman, whose residence far surpassed in its luxurious 
appointments the houses of those who considered 
themselves wealthy. 

In the midst of these reflections he was called to 
himself by the doctor inquiring after the health of 
Squire Bainbridge. 

“ Hoe is far from well, [ assure you,” replied Ronald, 
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concernedly ; “but the trouble is he won’t admit 
that there’s anything wrong with him.” 

“Can you form no idea of what he may be suffer- 
ing from ?” 

** No, indeed I cannot.” 

“ Not even the nature of his ailment ?”” 

“T have no pretensions whatever to medical skill,” 
said Ronald; “ and that’s why I came down to have 
an interview with you on the subject.” 

“ Humph!” muttered the doctor. “And pray what 
are the symptoms which have awakened so much 
anxiety in your breast?” 

“ Well, he gets more haggard every day, eats next 
to nothing, and, I believe, sleeps as little.” 

* And is there no cause to which you can assign al! 
this?” said the doctor, with one of his most search- 
ing glances. “ You know sometimes the discovery 
of the cause of a disease is half the battle,” 

“Now we are coming to the point,” thought 
Ronald. 

Then speaking aloud: 

“You are no doubt aware, doctor, that some little 
time back his son disappeared in a most mysterious 
manner. Since that unhappy event the squire has 
never been the same man; avd I rather believe that 
it is the strange absence of Stanhope that has been 
the cause of his illness.” 

The young man as he uttered these words, laying 
an emphasis on every syllable, looked keenly into his 
companion’s face the while. 

But not a muscle of that face moved; it was per- 
fectly calm and emotionless. 

“Who can minister to a mind diseased ?” said the 
doctor, musingly, at last. “I rather fear, if it be as 
you say, I can do bim little good, even were I much 
more skilful than I am.” 

‘* Would it be too great a favour to ask you at least 
to see him?” said his visitor. 

“T don’t think it would be of any use,” replied the 
the doctor. ‘“ Besides,” he added, evasively, “I re- 
tired from the profession many years siuce,”’ 

‘That is precisely the very reason which has in- 
duced me to solicit your visit,” said Ronald, heedless 
of his objections, “ I know that Mr. Bainbridge would 
not listen to any proposal of calling iu a physician. 
But you, Doctor Philander, as you have retired from 
the profession, would be conferring a great boou by 
visiting the old gentleman ostensibly as a friend, 
nothing more. I know you would do him a world of 

ood.” 

The doctor mused for an instant before he an- 
swered. At length he said, with a few thoughtful 
puffs at his cigar, while watching the smoke spirally 
curl above his head: 
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“T confess, Mr. Hamilton, I would much rather 
not visit Silverstone Manor. It would be of no con- 
sequence to explain to youwhy. But if you somuch 
desire it, I will waive my objection. Still I cannot 
hold out any hope that much benefit to the squire will 
be derived from my visit.” 

“T have no right to pry into what may be your 
reason for not wishing to enter the Hall,” the 
young man simply answered, “ but, believe me, I feel 
deeply grateful to you for your promise. When may 
we expect you, as I should like to be there myself 
when you arrive?” he asked. 

*T don’t suppose the case is so urgent that a 
few days of delay would be of auy wonsequence,” 
said the doctor, still polit peftinatiously at his 
cigar, “and it would pos@ibly!be as well to wait a 
little, as Mr. Bainbridge p= dnkling of your 
visit. You wish him, asZ tand you, to think 
that I go to the Hall spon Add 

“Yes,” replied Ronald. “(id@owetttainly wish him 
to think so.” 

“Very well then ; howwill theday after tomorrow 
euit you?” 

‘* That will do capitally,and T:cannot express the 
deep obligation I feel'for your Kkinduess.”’ 

“ Do not speak of obligation,sir,” the doctor cried, 
‘rastily: “ Wait till wesee’if we can effect amy good, 
then it will be time enough to speak of it. Take 
apother cigar.” 

They both lit fresh cigars, anil Ronald 
. glass afirare old burgundy which theWoctor ‘filled | 

on him. 

* Anéinow,” said Doctor Philander, the moment’ 


he was conifortably seated, “ what about fle squire’s | social 


niece, Miss St. Clair ? 
at the old Hall.” 

“Shewouliinfeed be but for the ous’ 
of Marian (Deélwenie;” said Mr. Sone ~ 

“Oh, ho!” etiel the doctor, affesting some sur- 
prise,‘ so Mavian Delarme then bes ‘taken arp her’ 
quarters at ‘Bilverstone Hall.” Thon, dbserving a 
look of astontthnrentt in ‘his wisitor’s fave, he a, 
added, ** Why do ‘you Tevk so surprised, m qd,‘ 
at my knowing so little vf 

“| thought you might have beeuanude aware of 
it through the gossiping of the villagers,” the young 
man replied, carelessly. 

‘*But you see I was not,” Dr. Philander said, 
smiliugly. “The good people talk of many things 
which never reach my ears. But teil me, Mr. Hamil- 
‘ton, was there any truta in the report of tie young 
equire’s attachment to this girl, or was it all mere 
gossip?” 

“It was quite true,” replied Ronald, evincing sur- 
prise at the question, “In fact the very morning he 
disappeared he avowed his love for Marian Delarme 
to his father.” 

“T suppose the information would not be particu- 
larly agreeable to that gentleman,” said the doctor, 
fronically. 7 

“His father was very much annoyed to be sure,” 
answered the young man, without appearing to notice 
the irony of his companion’s speech, “ nor was it to 
be wondered at consillering how inferior and humble 
her station was to his own.” 

“ Assuredly,” said the doctor, “I believe, how- 
ever, that the girl is very beautiful,” he added, puff- 
ing away more vigorously. 

“ Very,” said Ronald, laying stress upon the word. 

“But there is something about her more attrac- 
tive than mere beauty, I should imagine,” the doctor 
went ou. 

“There isindeed. I haveseen her often since her 
tesidence at the Hall, and have been more than 
favourably impressed with the purity and nobility 
of her character,” replied the young man. 

“ And she would have made a good wife for Master 
Stanhope po doubt, had her social position been dif- 
ferent,” the doctor said, evincing more interest. 

“ Her intelligence and virtue would grace any 
position in the world,’’ Ronald replied, enthusiasti- 
cally. 

“Precisely so. But what is your opinion of the 
young squire’s disappearance?” ihe doctor asked, 
after a pause, 

Ronald Hamilton brightened upin an instant. 

“Do you think that his father’s opposition to his 
attachment to that girl had anything to do with it?” 

“I do not,” the young man replied, disappointedly. 

** And what do you imagine was the cause of his 
strange conduct then ?” 

“I regret to say Ican give you no information on 
the point,” said Ronald, sadly. ‘“ It goes quite be- 
you. my comprehension. I wish some one would 
however suggest something that would give usaclue 
to the mystery. Perhaps you, Doctor Philander, 
mizht beable to throw some light on the matter,” he 
added, suddenly, looking with a keen,searching glance 
into the old man’s face. 

The doctor turued away with a twinge of uneasi- 
ness. 


She must be very lonely now 


ac tion of this apparent mystery, you may doubt- 


| euuse-of these habits, as your words seem ‘to imply. 


But recovering himself he said : 

“TI could suggest many considerations that might 
be plausible enough. But as for throwing a light 
on this strange disappearance you credit me with too 
much. And I know that you are a gentleman of too 
much sound sense and intelligence to believe the 
stories that are circulated about me in Silverstone. 
Some say I have to do with the evil one,” here he 
laughed bitterly, “but, leaving such*superstitious and 
ignorant folly aside, I have seen a great deal of the 
world, and not a few instances in which the con- 
duct of a man was on some occasions entirely at 
variance with his whole life, owing ito‘the relation of 
a secret hitherto unknown to Have you ever 
asked Mr. Bainbridge ‘himself what he‘thinks of the 
matter?” - 

This was so peculiathy anil searéliingly said that 
the strange suspicion which ‘he for a moment enter- 
tained on looking at the'bleak and dreary aspect of 
Blackrock once more oagurred ip the young man’s 
mind. 

“Indeed! Such a thing never struck me,” repiied 
Hamilton, at last, with the innate frankness of his 
nature, “But one would almost gather from your 
tone that there was some'such'circumstance. . 1} 
almost take it for grantedithat thereiis.” 

“ Not so fast, my ;” said ‘the doctor, 
interrupting him. “My remark was mercly suggested 
by my experiencewf the world. If you wish for an 


Jess find it in a quarter you least expect it, Did it 
never strike you as singular that a man of Squire 
Bainbridge’s splendid p!rysique and occupyiug such a 
iim the county should be so gloomy 


ani unsocial in ils habits?” 
Ronald 


almost started from ‘his seat as ‘he-caught 
the eye of ‘hissteango ‘hostfizelt with a steady, search-— 


~aon 
: = eet lt a atcond young man. “T) 
aitleeranta>” 


‘ey unessiness | 


No)" lhe siisdaloud, 
fa; nor can J suspedt any secret motive we ‘the 


“'T only mentioned the circumstance,” pursued the 
doctor, carelessly, “as a probable key-note to Mr. 
Stanhope’s absence. Itis an evident fact that the 
squire has not pursued his investigations for the clear- 
ing up the mystery very energetically.” 

‘* Perhaps you are not aware,” said the young man, 
interrupting him and laying considerable stress upon 
his words, “that Mr. Bainbridge received a letter 
from his son the morning after our first search, stat- 
ing that be had left Silverstone of his own free) 
will.” j 

“T heard so,” replied the doctor, pointedly, “ and 
also. something more than even that. Trust me, if 
the squire had not understood the allusions made in| 
that letter he would have been more eager than ever 
to know all and would have exerted himself to the 
utmost to clear up the mystery.” 

“Pardon me, Doctor Philander,” said the young 
man, with difficulty restraining his indignation, “if I 
decline to hear anything more in support of your 
theory. I have been acquainted with my good friend 
Mr. Bainbridge for many years, and have always es- 
teemed him an honourable and upright gentleman, 
nor can I entertain any other idea.” 

‘Your sentiments do you much credit,” replied the 
doctor, placidly; ‘“‘but you will remember that it 
was through your own invitation that I gave you my 
opinion.” 

“But I have known my old friend much longer 
than yourself and cannot suspect his integrity,” was 
the answer. 

A sarcastic smile played upon the dark, sallow face 
of Doctor Philander at his words ; but the smile faded 
away like a fleeting shadow, and left the features as 
impassive as ever, 

A sudden step was at this moment heard in ‘the 
passage, 

The doctor leaped to his feet with a shrillcry. The 
step drew nearer and nearer,and before the old man, 
who had turned ghastly livid in the face, could secure 
himseif and his visitor against intrusion, the door was 
flung violently open, anda young man, very hand- 
some, but with a face of deathly pallor, stood con- 
fronting them. 

Ronald Hamilton when he caught sight of this un- 
expected apparition, uttered a cry of horror, and ex- 
claiming: **Good Heavens! Stanhope Bainbridge 
here!” reeled like a drunken man against the oppo- 
site wall. 

“ You are mistaken, young man,”’ said the doctor, 
with calmness, “the young person you now address 
is not Stanhope Bainbridge.” 

“ Who then?” demanded Ronald, in an almost fierce 
tone. 

“That I am not bound to tell you, Mr. Hamilton,” 
replied the master of Blackrock, with the same ap- 


“I cannot say thatidttever || 


Ronald Hamilton drew back from this almost per. 
fect presentment of his missing friend with an air of 
bewilderment. Then with the suddenness of though; 
he went forward and drew the unresisting form 
of the strange apparition out of the shadow int 
the light, and examined the pale, sad face atten. 
tively. 

* No, surely not,”hemarmured, almost mournfully, 
“ Stanhope’s eyes were blue.” 

“ Precisely,” the doctor said, with ironical caln. 
ness, “and this young »mia@n'’s‘are hazel.” 

** But—good Heavens!—how much alike!” cjacy- 
lated Ronald, still scanuingthe young squire’s pre. 
sentment gloomity. 

“ Andwith the eyes the'likeness onds,”’ added ths 
doctor, with-strange calmness. *Oome, I forgive you 
your rough teedtment, and I must admit that my 
foolish excitement brought on crisis I little ey. 
pected. Givemeyour hand and pardon my prematur 
violence!” 

Ronald Haniilton mechanigally-extended his hand 
whivh the other grasped convulsively. 

But there was sometiiing ‘inthat.cold, clammy grip 

‘thatsent a thrill of ‘horror through the young mau’ 


‘ be am hetturned round ‘again ‘the motionless figure 
a 
thesaid; rubbing ‘bis dazed eyes iucre- 


‘was ‘the doctor’s monosyllabic utteranc:. 

* 'This tiscoue wf the strange secrets of Blackrock. 

Mr. Haniilton, a secret that I dmve safely guarded 

for over two years and wiiidh I thought | should 

a apy mission in tthess parts was accou- 

ished: 

Pneateions awlul bittermuss in the ‘tone in which 

‘these -worlls were uttered, anil Rewdld Hamilton could 
wot hg] ptbeing im; Pe 0 ance. 

“ Stratige man!” ‘he asuraswiell to ‘himself. “ Wha 

o his soul and who 

hope Baiubridge 


ed as if he had read his 


for'he ‘unswerel: 

“T mayenlighten you, Mr. Hamilton, by stating that 
the young man you just saw is a mute. In my traveis 
in the East I became through a most fortuitous cir- 
cumstance acquainted with him, and for a certain 
reason, which I am at present uuwilling to divulge, 
brought him here to Blackrock. He is a harmless 
creature, though deprived of sense as well as speech, 
For the present I am not at liberty to give you any 
other-explanation in the matter, and as a geutlemaa 
you will not persist in asking me.” 

“ Well,” thought Ronald, “the mystery of this ex- 
traordinary man's life grows more and more intricate 
each moment. The question is, how much does he 
actually know of Stanhope’s ros aa tors The 
more I see of him the more I am inclined to think that 
he has had some evil hand in it, and asT came to 
Blackrock for a purpose I hope not to go away 
without an accomplishment of my desires.” 

While these thoughts were passing through the 
young man’s mind the doctor with his keen black 
eyes scanned him eagerly. 

“Come, sit down, Mr. Hamilton,” said he, at last, 
“and if possible forget the little unpleasantuess that 
you have been the unwilling witness to.” ‘ 

“That I should indeed fiud it most difficult to do,” 
replied Ronald, frankly. “ It is impossible to eradi- 
cate such a scene all at once from one’s memory. 
But I nevertheless accept your invitation with 
thanks,” 

And he sat down in the same chair from which he 
had been so rudely disturbed by the unceremouious 
entrance of the mute. 3 

“ Permit mea moment to leave you, Mr, Hamilton, 
said the doctor, courteously. 

The young man nodded, and the master of Black- 
rock passed out of the room. 

He was not away ten minutes wheu he returned, 
and, making some jocular remark, took his seat at the 
other side of the table. 

“And now, sir,” said Ronald, speaking gravely, 
“a few more remarks and my interview will be at aa 
end.” , 

The doctor nodded for him to proceed, but not with- 
out a visible twinge of uneasiness in his dark, sallow 
face. . 
“You made some suggestion, I believe,” said Ro- 
nald, speaking his words with the utmost deliberate: 
ness, “that if possessed of the remotest shadow of 
truth would cast no little discredit on the career of a2 
hitherto honourable man, and now I am convince 
that the suggestion was not prompted by the impulse 
of the moment,” 

“Why should you think so?” asked the doctor, 1 
gaining his usual placidity. 

“For more reasons than one,” replied the young 
man, bluntly, “indeed from certain suspicions that 
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here. From such Iam inclined to think that your 
suggestion was no mere guess.” 

“You wrong me,” said Doctor Philander, hotly. 
“And yet,” he added, thoughtfully, “‘one would 
think that Mr. Bainbridge has‘been giving you some 
inkling of his past life.” 

“That Ihave auswered before,” replied Ronald, in 
bis turn indignant, “ What more could he tell me of 
his past life than I know already? Has he not 
lived at Silverstone all his days, where his life has 
been open to the whole county ?” 

The master of Blackrock turned away to hide the 
bitter smile that curled his thin lips, 

“ Ah, indeed,” he said, with bitter sarcasm, Then 
quietly: “If you know him so well, Mr. Hamilton, 
that puts an énd tothe difficulty. But youspeak,my 
dear sir, in riddles. First you tell me that you are 
convinced by my suggestion that family civeumstances 
may be the cause of ‘the squire’s depression apart 
from his son’s disappearance. ‘And, again, you tell 
me that there can beno secret circumstances in his 
life. What do you mean ?” 

The young man detected this double-intended eva- 
sion, and answered, promptly: 

“If you understand me to mean that, Doctor Phil- 
ander, you are entirely:in error. Imeant that instead 
of your suggestion being a mere guess it was made 
wilfully and for a purpose.” 

Again that bitter smile came into his face, which, 
however, the young man passed unnoticed. 

“ And what purpose do you think it wasito serve?” 
ie asked, ironically. 

“To screen yourself from suspicion,” was the blunt 
reply. 

“To seveen myself from suspicion!” said the 
doctor, reddeniing. ‘Do you then suppose I have 
murdered the young man?” 

“What you have done-with him I do not know,” 
replied Ronald with slow deliberation. “But this I 
do kuow, that it was here he wrote the ‘letter his 
father received from him.” 

“Indeed!” the doctor cried. “ And who pray was 
it that gave you such valuable information ?” 

Ronald Hamilton bad thought»well of ‘the »promise 
he tad given Miss St. Olair before starting for the 
tower. But it was too late now to draw back. He 
must show the jewelvendor’s piece of note-paper at 
all hazards. Fortunately he had submitted it to a 
chemical operation, and had so obliterated the writing 
that was upon it, 

“A witness that ‘could not -be false,” he replied, 
haughtily, taking the note-paper at the same time 
from his pocket, “ ‘This piece: of paper, different 
from anything ofthe kind used at Silverstone, came 
from Blackrock, aud it is »precisely the-same as‘that 
on which Stanhope’s letter was written.” 

The doctor looked at'‘him with an expression of 
almost contemptuous ‘indifference. 

“Ts that all ?” heeried. 

“No, that is not-all. Dootor Philander, I give 
you the opportunity to ‘throw a light upon the 
disappearance of Mr. Bainbridge, which I am positive 
you - do if you choose.” 

‘ nv 2 





; pposing I t give you any explana- 
tion whatever,” said the master of rock, coolly. 
“What then will you do?” 

Ronald Hamilton looked fora moment:at the:keen 
cutting satire so covertly expressed on the sallow 
features of his companion, ‘then said, if possible 
with more deliberation than he had yet used during 
the conversation: 

“If no explanation be given I will'set outat-once’to 
the squire’s, and tell him all I know, then ‘take 
counsel with him regarding our future action.” 

y he doctor, under some strange excitement, arose 
to his feet and walked to the window of the :apart- 
ment, from which he looked ‘wistfully ‘for some 
moments, 

The day was clear and bright, and away in ‘the 
distance could be seen the frowning cliffs ‘from 
Which Stanhope on the day of the search was sup- 
posed to have been precipitated. 

Ronald noticed the wistful glance, but said no- 
thing, waiting patiently for the doctor toresume the 
conversation. 

At last he came back from the-window, but without 
taking his accustomed seat. 

There was a paiaful pause between the two for 
jo _— broken at length by the master of Black- 

ock. 

“Icannot blame you, Mr. Hamilton,” said Doctor 
Philander, with a strange expression of kindli- 
tess lighting up his face. “And perhaps after 
allit might be well to tell you something of myself 
—of days thatare gone bat not forgotten. Come 
this way, Mr. Hamilton, and take a look through 
my glass ;” and as he spoke he handed Ronald 
& telescope which he took from @ recess in the 
Window, 

The young man did as desired. 

A cry of pleased surprise and aimiration escaped 





his lips on beholding the glorious prospect the 
powerful instrument unrolled to bis eyes. 

Never before had he seen the cliffs to such bril- 
liant advantage. Even the very rockon which he 
and Lilian St, Clair had so often rested after their 
long and pleasant rambles was quite discernible, 
while the wonderful honeycombing of the cliffs could 
be traced with remarkable distinctness. 

Ronald gazed long and earnestly at this prospect, 
while the master of Blackrock stood patiently by his 
side waiting until he had satisfied himself. 

‘*Well, what do you think of the view ?” asked 
the doctor the moment the young man had lowered 
the glass, 

“Glorious!” exclaimed Hamilton, rapturously. 
“‘ Decidedly the finest I ever saw of the cliffs. And 
what a magnificent instrument too! It brings 
objects so near that one’would almost imagine he 
was within a few yards of. them.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, quietly, “‘the glass is a 
very fine one of its kind:” 

It now struck the young man that this was a 
farther evasion of the doctor's to send him from the 
tower without having given him the desired expla- 
nation, so he said ; 

“But what was your object in showing me the 
cliffs? What has it to do with what we were talk- 
ing about ?” a 

“ Be seated and I will tell -you,” said'the doctor, 


with the faintest trace of emotiontrembling in his | 


voice, 

Rovald Hamilton, thus requested, left the window 
and dropped into his chair. 

The master of Blackrock also resumed his seat, 
and, fixing his keen black.eyes:upon the young man, 
said, sadly, 

‘These cliffs must sever possess an interest 
to you, Mr. Hamilton, beyond what they possess 
to most people. Nay, you need not hook con- 
fused. If Isaw you and Miss St. Clair there, it was 
by the merest accident. To you these cliffs will 
ever recall the happiest moments of your life—to me 
they recall the most bitter experiences of a ‘life 
nearly. twice as. long:as your‘own.”” 

Ronald Jooked»at him with:a sbade/of aunovy- 
ance, to have Lilian :St. Olair spoken of at’ such a| 
time was painful to’ him. 

“You are growing more and more mysterious, | 
doctor,” he cried. “How can you have any bitter 
experience connected with the cliffs.” 

‘Patience, and yuu shall hear,”’ the doetor replied, 
in-a voice husky with emotion. “Start not.when I 
tell “you I was born ‘in Silverstone, and that your 
father was my earliest ‘and! best friend.”’ 

“My Xather!" exclaimed Ronald Hawilton, as-if he 
had not heard aright. “Then “vho are you, ‘most 
incomprehensible man?” 

But before the doctor could ‘reply there was heard 
a heavy footstep ‘in ascent to.the apartment ; a mo- 
ment later the door was opened and a servant entered. 
Without-at all appearing’ to notice ‘Ronald, he ap. 
proached his ‘master, and, whispering: some words in 
his ear, he hastily withdrew from the room. 

*“T am very sorry, Mr. Hamilton,” said Dr. Phi- 
lander the instant he closed the door after him ; “ bat 
here for the present our interview must end. The 
history of my life you shall know anon. In the 
meantime rest assured that all’s done for the best.” 

And thus’they parted. 


‘CHAPTER VIII. 
"Tis sweeter for thee despairing 
Than aught in the world’ beside, Jessy. 
Burns, 

Tre day succeeding Ronald Hamilton's visit ‘to 
Blackrock was the annual /holiday at Silverstone. 
From early morning the various winding roads lead- 
ing to the village were thronged with vehicles, the! 
village itself had puton its most attractive appear- 
ance, while the newly whitewashed cottages gleamed 
out with an air of refreshing brightness in the sun- 
shine. 

By special ‘arrangement Ronald drove over at an 
early hour to the Hall, intending'to escort Miss St. 
Clair to the village. But Lilian at first strongly ob- 
jected to leaving the squire; and it was only after 
considerable argument on the part of the latter that 
she agreed to go, but on condition, however, that 
Marian Delarme should accompany them. 

It was close on twelve o’clock when they drove 
into Silverstone. The street was densely thronged, 
and they had to alight from their carriage and bustle 
through the crowd as best they could, 

Their progress being naturally slow, it was some 
time before they drew up in the neighbourhood of 
Laurence Harland’s cottage. 

Here they found the old fisherman/and his two 
sons’conversing with Mrs. Delarme and her daughter 
Bernice. 

They turned when the trio approached, and saluted 
them. 





**Good morning, Mr. Hamilton,” said Lawrence, 
respectfully, ‘and you too, Miss St. Clair. Well, Miss 
Marian, how do you ‘find yourself? You have made 
wonderful improvement since you have been at the 
squire’s.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Delarme, laughing, 
“she looks a deal better. Change of air no doubt.” 

“And an easy and contented mind,” put in old 
Laurence, pertly. 

Harry ‘Harland greeted Marian awkwardly. 
Though he shook hands with her hesaid nothing. 
He saw the change which had taken place in the 
young girl, and a feeling of bitterness took posses- 
sion of him, as he considered that there was a wider 
gulf than ever placed. between them. 

After some commonplace observations on the state 
of the weather and the lively aspect of the day the 
young‘couple were left to themselves, the others 
strolling off leisurely in the direction of the stalls with 
which the long; irregular street of the village was 
liwed ; for,. being a great day at Silverstone, itinerant 
vendors of every description were doing a brisk and 
profitable business. 

Marian Delarme and Harry Harland, finding them- 
selves alone, now walked slowly towards tle beach. 

As Harry felt the young, girl’s ‘hand resting upon 
his arm a thrill of emotion shot to his heart—a thrill 
of joy at het being once more by his side. Still he 
felt embarrassed, and could not speak a word uatil 
Marian relieved him by saying: 

*“T am glad to hear, Harry, that your business 
has turned out so prosperous this season.” 

The -calm quiet of her manner, and the kind 
familiarity:of her mode of addressing him, served 
wonderfully to control bis emotions. 

“We have mo reason to complain, Marian,” he 
quickly answered. “ The-fishing has been very good, 
and the season isinot over yet.” 

“Jt must indeed have been extra good,” Marian 
observed, playfully, ‘when you fishermen acknow- 
ledge it as such.” 

The words, though lightly spokeu,.grated harshly 
on Harry Harland’s:ear, and fell with a weight of 
lead upon his heart. 

You fishermen !. Was she then already. beginning 
to feel that she did not now belong to that class 


| amongst ~whom she had been brought up? The 


thought imparted a strange bitterness to his tone as 
he replied : 

“| thought you would have known us well 
enough to be aware that even a fisherman can 

k the truth regarding: his trade.” 

“Oh, to be sure,” she replied, carelessly. “ Still 
it is not to be expected that every one will admit 
that he is making a:fortune, by his business. If he 
did so, he might find more rivals in the field than 
would be quite pleasant.to him.”’ 

**No honest man need fear fair, open rivalry,” 
returned Harry, a little proudly, “ And there are 
fishermen, Marian Delarme, who can be true—ay, 
true even to death.” 

The words and their tone slightly angered her. 

“That I would be the last to question,” she 
replied; coldly. “But I can also imagine even a 
fisherman” —laying: slight sarcastic e asis on the 
words—" being true to a fancy of dis own ill- 
regulated mind tothe neglect of what I construe to 
be his duty.” 

A fancy of his own ill-regulated mind! Was 


|| this the light in which she regarded that great love 
\|.of his that was-part and parcel of his very life—a 


love that would have sacrificed everything were 
she only to.say “Do'this for my sake”? She did 
not know how'that love had grown within him, till 
it had become the central thought around which all 
others revolved,.and from which they acquired 
their sole import. And it was this love she 
designated the fancy of anill-regulated mind! He 
did not attempt to make any reply—he could not. 
He walked on in silence, not daring to trust his 
voice, and blamiug limself somewhat for the im- 
petuous speech he had. indulged ia. 

At last he said: 

“Our loves and our hates seem to be quite inde- 
pendent of our wills.” 

“IT don't go quite that length,” replied Marian, 
preserving the same haughty demeanour, “A little 
firm resolution often does a great deal, unless we 
make a mistake as to which side the will really 
takes.” 

Harry did not answer her, and for several minutes 
the silence between them remained unbroken. 

Had Marian Delarme cast but one glance at the 
young man she must have noticed the shadow of pain 
that crossed his face. He still seemed to be strug- 
gling with himself whether he should speak or re- 
main silent. 

An opportunity soon came. 

Marian in toying with her handkerchief permitted 
it, in an abstracted sort of way, to flutter from her 
hand, 
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Harry, releasing her arm, stooped and, picking, it up, 
handed it to her. Seeing the pinched, painful look 
on his face, she for a moment forgot the danger of 
her words and exclaimed, anxiously : 

“ Are you unwell, Harry? You look ill.” 

The very word melted his heart. He might have 
borne her coldness and rebukes, but the kind, anxious 
inquiry evincing her real concern for his weifare was 
more than he could bear. 

“TIL!” he exclaimed. “Perhaps Iam. If I am it’s 
for want of hope. Marian,’ he continued, passion- 
ately, “ you must listen to mefor once. Ihave loved 
you ever since Ican remember. When we were chil- 
dren you were always my little wife ; as we grew up I 
never had any thought of hope or pleasure that did 
not in some way link itself with you. It was fool’sh 
perhaps, but the thought of any one ever coming be- 
tween us and separating us never struck me even for 
amoment. How could it? [loved you so wholly and 
devotedly that there was no room for the idea that your 
love for m» would not come as naturally as my own. 
And my love, Marian, has grown with the years, until 
it became the most precious part of my existence, 
My heart, Marian, has never known a truant thought. 
Say then that you accept my life-long love—say that 
one little word and save my future life from darkness 
and despair.” 

She had tried hard to stop him, but had not suc- 
ceeded; and as he went on, in earnest, pleading 
accents, she for the first time realized how terrible 
this love of young Harland’s was to him. The 
thought that she could do nothing to help in his 
great trouble one who had been more than a brother 
t» her from childhood was painful indeed, and, feeling 
that, she did not know how to answer him. ‘ 

When she did speak her voice was unsteady and 
there were tears in her eyes. 

“ Harry,” she said, “if I could in any way avoid 
giving you pain I would willingly doso, But I must 
tell you the truth. I cannot give you love for love— 
at least the love you expect. Nay, I will tell you” 
—and as she said it the colour mounted to her face— 
“that my heart is already another’s. You will not 
wrong me, Harry, by believing my love less true or 
more changeable than your own. Judge of me by 
yourself—and I believe every word you saidas to the 
intensity of your affection—and you will see that it 
cannot be. We will always be friends, though farther 
than that will be impossible.” 

She had paused in her speech, and was looking him 
anxiously in the face. 

He was very pale, and though his voice was pas- 
sably steady, there was @ strange, hard sound in it 
that was more indicative of overwhelming grief than 
the most tremulous accents of emotion. 

He took her offered hand as he said : 

** Ay, we'll be friends; and a time may come, 
Marian, when Harry Harland will have a better op- 
portunity of proving his friendship than he ever had 
of proving his love.” 

Then he hurried from the spot without trusting 
himself to utter another word. 

So absorbed was he in his own sorrow that he did 
not notice where he was going, and ran full tilt 
against a maa who was passing him. 

“ Where @re you off to insuch a hurry 2” exclaimed 
the person thus rudely encountered. 

It was no other than Mark Langton. 

But Harry Harland was out of hearing before the 
question had passed Mark Langton’s lips. 

“This is some of Marian Delarme’s work, I'll 
wager,” said Mark Langton, with an ominous shake 
of his head, “ Poor lad! love is a sad thing after all. 
I wouldn't be in love ; no, not for a month’s earnings, 
and that’s saying a good deal. But what's the use of 
talking ?—young blood will act foolishly.” 

And with this sage observation old Mark wandered 
aimlessly through the crowd, first looking at one 
thing and then another, until the afternoon was 
pretty far advanced. 

When Mark Langton had satiated himself by 
passing criticisms on every fresh object that met his 
sight he thought he would retrace his steps in the 
direction of Laurence Harland’s cottage. 

Upon entering the house he found the old fisher- 
man alone, sitting before the fire with his elbows on 
his knees and his head resting in his hands. He was 
evidently thinking deeply. When addressed he did 
not seem inclined to talk much ; and, contrary even 
to his custom, the jewel-vendor's flow of conversation 
seemed likewise to have deserted him. Indeed, old 
Mark's manver was not at all in keeping with his 
usual cheerful volubility, and one less occupied with 
his own thoughts than was Laurence Harland at the 
time would have easily detected it. 

There was a something, doubtless, troubling 
Mark’s mind, for more than once he was on the 
poiut of addressing the fisherman when the words 
woald suddenly die on his lips and leave the matter 


that was annoying him so much unsaid. 
Aud thus they sat at either side of the fire; the 





shades of evening fell deeper and deeper through the 
apartment, till at last their faces were scarcely dis- 
tinguishable to each other, pt by the ional 
flickering flame caught by some balf-burned brand in 
the fireplace. 

At last Laurence Harland rose to his feet, remark- 
ing that it was about time to light the lamp. But 
this he was prevented from doing by the jewel- 
vendor, who said : 

“ Never mind the light yet awhile, friend Harland. 
I have something to tell you that might as well be 
told in the dark as not.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
Thou wilt come, thou wilt come, if the wide 
world still hold thee 
So hope whispers nightly, though fear comes 
with morn, 
Again, yes again, to this heart I shall fold 


thee, 
Yet, oh, it thou love me, return—oh, return, 
“Tr was she as gaid it ’ad to be done,” said the 
prisoner, “and I in course were willing enough, 


seeing as it were so likely that the girl would go 
and split about having seen me in the farmer’s 
trap.” 


Here the woman paused, and the doctor with his 
pencil and pocket-book in his hand commenced 
hastily taking down all her evidence. 

“ Well, she,” indicating her companion in crime, 
“come down to Dighting’s, and took a cup of 
tea, with me. She come to bargain about them 
stones, and then I tell’d her as I had seen 
the gal that day in the farmer's trap, and as she’d 
know me again. So then it was agreed upon 
between us what was to be done.” 

Again the woman paused, 

* Go on, go on,” cried the doctor, feverishly. 

“Mrs, Wilcox knew that the gal must have been 
about talking with a policeman about the loss of 
the stones, for she heard the mother scold her for 
being out so long in the rain, and she keard the gal 
say that she would explain all ina week or so. So 
when she heard me say as that was the gal I had 
robbed, and that the gal had known me again, says 
she: * Before she sees that policeman again we must 
put her off to sleep, where she wou’t wake no more.’ ” 

**Go on, go on,” cried the doctor, in an unnatural 
voice. 

“ The letter was wrote at Dighting’s, and sho took 
it down and put it in the doctor’s letter-box, and a 
little while after the gal come out, right down to 
the house in the Close. We was there afore her. It’s 
an empty old house, ali falling to pieces. Mrs. 
Wilcox put in the letter as she was the policeman, 
and as she got news to tell her about the stones. 
That's how it was the gal come so quick, When 
she come upstairs, we had got a bottle of chloroform 
ready, and this was how we didit. I hitched on to 
her, aud held her quite tight, while Mrs. Wilcox 
soaked a handkerchief with chloroform and held it 
to her nostrils, ‘here she held it ever so long until 
the gal ceased to strugyle, and lay like a dead thing. 

“*She wou’t move no more, said Mrs. Wilcox. ‘She 
have had an overdose ; and I said, ‘ There’s a great 
cellar under this house—let’s take her down there, 
aud there’s a long cupboard in the wall where they 
used to keep wine in the olden times. I know the 
place—I have settled it all beforehand. I have a 
hammer and nails in my pocket.’ 

“Well, we carried her down, and we put her into 
the cupboard, and we laid her on the floor, and we 
come out and nailed the door up. And if you looks 
in there you'll find hernow. That’s two months 

” 


‘Then the doctor uttered a cry of anguish ; he rushed 
out of the cell and out of the prison, he ran through 
the streets like a madman. He called for Paul 
Clement—he told him an incoherent story. He col- 
lected some men, and then with proper carpenter's 
—_ they proceeded to the miserable old house in the 

lose. 

This place as well as the houses on either 
side of it had been used as a refuge for tramps aud 
beggars from time immemorial, and now as this ex- 
ploring party crossed the passage they perceived 
two sunburnt women, a half-naked child, and a very 
old man, all lying fast asleep on the dirty floor of a 
room which had once been a parlour. 

The door was left open, but the heat was intense. 
Dowa to the cellar rushed the doctor and his party. 
They found the cupboard sure enough, and it was 
nailed up; evidently this had been done receutly. 

Who can describe the intense anguish, the 
paroxysm of horror which p d Paul Cl 








— the men were tearing out the nails from th, 
oor 

Another moment the door was torn off its hinges, 
Then he heard the doctor utter a cry of wild gur. 
prise. They placed the lantern on the floor, but thy 
place was empty. 

They searched all round, but there was no other 
cupboard in the cellar. Either the woman had tol 
a false tale, or else the body had been removed by 
her or Mrs. Wilcox during the weeks which followed 
tho murder. 

They searched the whole house from top to bottom 
again and again before they quitted it. And the, 
the doctor and Clement proceeded to the county 
prison, 

Here they obtained sight again of the womay 
Ryan, and there the doctor, almost inarticulate with 
fury, told her the result of his search. 

“ She have done it then,” she cried, “ she must hare 
taken her out again.” 

The prison authorities did not refuse the distressed 
doctor an interview with Mrs. Wilcox. It was ig. 
deed useless to represent to-him that this woman 
would be cautioned not to say anything which would 
incriminate her before her trial, and that it was not 
atall to be supposed that while a chance of ler life 
huug on the non-discovery of the body of her victin 
—— would consent to tell where it was tobe 
ound. 

Mrs. Wilcox received the doctor with one of her 
cold smiles. She listened to him at first without s 
single change of countenance, but when he mentioned 
that Ryan had turned King’s evidence a ghastly 
change passed over the woman’s cruel face. Wher 
the doctor spoke of the body concealed in the cellar 
cupboard, and of the nailed-up door, it seemed that 
the cunning creature lost for once her wonderful self- 
command. She uttered a low, terrible cry. She 
started to her feet. : 

“We broke the door open,” roared the doctor, 
“we found the place empty. What have you dono 
with the body ?’ 

A look of the blankest amaze came into the 
woman's face, a purple hue took the place ot her 
ghastly pallor. Her eyes seomed starting out of her 
head, but there was an unmistakeable expression of 
relief notwithstanding. She uttered no word, she 
was too wise for that, 

‘* Your tale is absurd,”’ sho cried, at length. “ You 
have listened to one who has made up o story 
in hopes of being pardoned, and now leave me ia 


OF <4 

The doctor went away thoroughly puzzled. 

The faces of both women had expressed intense 
amaze on hearing of the disappearance of their vic- 
tim’s body. 

The doctor felt that it was impossible and a feat 
beyond human power to call up such emotions into 
the face at will, He therefore concluded that some 
of the tramps who baunted the house had discovered 
the cupboard, unfastened it, robbed the body of his 
child of the clothes which covered it, and then buried 
it out of sight. 

Meanwhile how was conviction to be brought home 
to that arch murderess ? 

That night the doctor sat in his study, and Pacl 
Clement was with him. : 

The two were conferring together in gloom, 12 
despair, in anguish unutterable. Tho sorvants wore 
all in bed. 

Mrs. Dalby had been confined to her room fors 
week, and her state of health was most precarious. 

Thus the doctor and his assistant were literally 

alone when the old-fashioned clock ia the hall struck 
one, 
Immediately after there came a ring at the hall 
bell, sharp, clear, vibrating. It had an effect on the 
doctor like # nervous shock—he started and trembled 
violently. 

“It is some patient,” he said, “who has bee 
taken ill. You mast go, Clement, whoever it is. 1 
am not fit for work now.” 

Clement crossed the hall hastily and unfastened the 
door. Immediately he started back, uttering 4 cty 
which sounded unearthly in the ears of the doctor. 

He might well expreas wild amaze, for he was 
looking at the face of one who seemed to have re 
turned from the dead. 

Diana, Diana living and breathing, pale, hollow 
eyed, and shabbily clad—changed, as sickness #0 
sorrow change all—Diana changed, but still alive, 
warm, and breathing, her face lighted by a suprem? 
intelligence. F 

Diana clasped the hand of Clement, who love¢ her 
so that he would have died for her, aud sho asked, 
in an anguished whisper : 

“ Where is my father?” 

Clement dared to draw her arm within his own, 
then he said: ‘i. 
“ Miss Dalby, I fear the too sudden shock may 
too much for your father, and so will you walk into 
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the dining-room for a few moments while I prepare 


im? 
a walked into the dining-room without saying 
a word, and Paul Clement returned to the surgery. 
He found the doctor with a white, scared face and 
jde-open eyes. 
"Here I bese dreaming ?” hesaid. “I thonghtI 
heard a voice like—like hers.” : : 
Clement went up to him and took his hand into 


th of h's own. 
na would surprise you very much, I suppose, if 


were to hear anything of Diana?” ‘ 
" It would surprise me,” faltered the doctor, “it 
uld——” 
"tal then he paused and stared helplessly into the 
of Clement, 
os It is very likely—in fact, I—have heard some- 
tLing of Diana,” said Clement. 

“She is dead!” cried the doctor. 

Clement shook his head and smiled faintly. The 
young man, in spite of his nerve, in spite of his 
strength of will, was trembling almost as much as 
the doctor. b 

“She is then dishonoured,” cried the doctor, in a 
low, weak voice. 

“Do not think it,”’ exclaimed Clement, 

“She is ill then—dying ?” 

“She is not ill, she is not dying, she is alive,” said 
Clement. 

“ Where 2?” cried the doctor: 

“In this house,” answered Paul. y 

As he spoke he placed the doctor in anarmchair— 
lie wasso much agitated that he could not move— 
and then Clement poured him out a glass of wine. 
The doctor managed to drink some of it. 

Then Clement went into the dining-room, and in 
two moments returned with Diana leaning on his arm. 

The doctor jumped up with a wild cry, and clasped 
her in his arms. Clement would have retired, but 
Diana called him back. 

“Listen, Mr. Clement,” she said. ‘* You must hear 
what has befallen me since I have been away.” 

She began then to relate to them the story of the 
jewels and the woman in the barn, but the doctor 
stopped her. 

“We know all that, mychild. We have discovered 
all that since your disappearance, and your enemy 
is in prison, and, more than that,your greatest enemy, 
Mrs. Wilcox.” 

Diana started violently. 

“It was her voice then,” she exclaimed, “that I 
beard in that terrible house in the Close.” 

“Tt was her voice,” roared the doctor. “And now 
she is in prison. Tell us what befell you.” 

“They gave me chloroform,” said Diana. “I 
strnggled, and then I heard the voice of Mrs. Wilcox. 
After that I knew nothing, nothing until I woke.” 

“And where did you wake ?” said the doctor. 

“I was lying,” said Diana, “‘on what seemed to 
bea truss of straw. I was covered with an old rug 
orcarpet. I saw the clouds moving over my head 
anda bright blue sky arching calmly above them, 
A fresh breeze was blowing, but I felt faint and weak 
and confused. Where was I? what had happened 
tome? It took mea very long time to remember 
anything atall, I knew I was Diana Dalby—that 
ny home was here.” 

She looked fondly about the familiar room as she 
6oke. 

“1 felt a great yearning to be with you all—but I 
could not understand what chance it was that had 
exiled me in such a way from all I had been accus- 
tomed to hold dear. When I raised my head, which 
Idid with great difficulty, I discovered that I was 
l\ing under the shelter of a haystack, somewhere in 
the open field. Near me was a very small tent. 
Presently an old woman with a very yellow face, 
andared handkerchief tied round her head, came 
towards me, and, perceiving a look of intelligence, I 
su; pose, in my eyes, uttered aloud sharp cry and 
clapped her hands together. Immediately there 
came running to the spot two or three dark, wild- 
louking girls, dressed in many-coloured rags, and 
with their raven hair floating on their shoulders in 
tangled confusion. They had bold, bright, cunning 
black eyes, and white teeth which gleamed when 
they spoke or laughed. They all began talking at 
the same time, but it was the gipsy dialect which 
they used. I felt so weak, so ill, that I had not 
Strength to speak, and I should have fallen off again 
into insensibility if one of the girls had not come up 
tome and put a stone bottle to my lips, which bottle 
fontained some strong liquor—sometbing like 
brandy, I drank some of it, and felt immediately 
fevived, 

“Where am I?’ I managed to gasp out, 

“*By Penniston wood, answered the girl. 

“**What county,’ I asked again. - 

“‘Northamberland,’ answered the girl. 

I was then divided by two counties from my native 
Yorkshire, 


“* How did I come here ?” I asked. 

“The girl looked at me in some surprise. 

*¢ You have been very ill,’ she said, * You have 
boen with us three weeks, and we’ve took care of 


ou, 

“‘T thank you very much,’ I said, heartily. 
‘But do tell me where you found me, and all 
about it,’ 

“ Then the girl told me a strange story. 

“In that old house in the Close g’psies were 
accustomed to take shelter during bad weather and 
even during the winter it has happened sometimes 
that some of the old people have taken up their abode 
in the house, brought in their beds, their cooking 
utensils, and their chairs, and established themselves 
for the winter. An old man, very deaf, and his 
wife, who was blind, had lived in the house all the 
winter, and even into the spring and the summer. 
They began to feel themselves too old for travelling 
about, except in the very fine weather. The old 
woman, although she was blind, made heath brooms, 
and the old man used to go about the country and sell 
them. In that cupboard in the cellar where those 
women placed me the old people had hidden a stock- 
ing, half-filled with their savings in copper and 
silver, perhaps not more than four or five pounds al- 
together, but it represented all that they possessed. 
On the very night when those women so used me the 
old woman was sleeping in a room at the top of the 
house. ‘Though blind, she was not deaf, and she heard 
the sound of footsteps and voices, and even my cry 
when they first of all gave me the chloroform. She 
thought of her five pounds at once in the cellar 
downstairs where there was no lock to the cupboard 
door, 

“What was her horror when she heard these 
people, whoever they were, descending to the cellar! 
Her precious five pounds would be now stolen! Mean- 
while those wretched women had placed me, in that 
very cupboard aud had nailed up the door. «Most 
happily for me, as well as for the poor women, they 
had not discovered the stocking félled with coppers 
and shillings. 

“As they were leaving the house they en- 
countered the old man, who was returuing from his 
peregriuations at one o'clock in the morning. He 
thought at once of his precious cupboard, the stock- 
ing and its contents. He proceeded at once thither, 
lighted a candle, and then discovered, to his horror, 





| 
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the surgery, and then I remembered that it was clilo- 
roform which those women had held to my nostrils. 
Then I questioned the old man and woman. I found 
that my money had been divided amongst the tribe, 
but my chain and brooch were still in their posses- 
sion, ‘They told me I might have them on paying 
a sum of ten pounds; so you see I was held asa sort 
of hostage among these people. 

“ Of course I felt rather uncertain as to what their 
motives had been. I was quite certain of one thing. 
It was the woman of the barn who had administered 
the chloroform. Were these people connected with 
her? Somehow I felt inclined to exonerate them 
completely, and I was haunted by the memory of 
Mrs. Wilcox, and a strange suspicion of her took pos- 
session of me. I could not write to you, my dear 
father, for I was away from all civilized impleraents, 
such as pen, ink and paper. And I[ was nursed in 
gipsy tents and under waving boughs all through 
those long, hot summer days when I was too feeble to 
wander farther than ten yards from my bed. 

“I did not trust these people enough to tell them 
my true name or to send them to you, for I feared 
very much that they would only extort money from 
you and never bring us together. I strove then by 
degrees to get well, I toid them they should be re- 
warded as soon as I was able to leave, and that they 
should keep the brooch and chain in pledge until 
they should hear from me again. 

“Treally found the gipsies on the whole decent 
people. They washed my linen for me beautifully 
in the brook and they lent me some of their own to 
wear meanwhile, white and whole and clean. The 
old mau and a few boys were the only males in this 
portion of the tribe. ‘I'he men had gone on farther. 

“At length I began to grow much stronger and 
better. At last I was able to take a much longer walk, 
and after a while I was abie to ask them to give me 
some money that I might return home. ‘l'hey gave 
it to me, for they trusted me by this time. And it 
was only yesterday morning that I left them. I had 
to walk to the station, a distance of five miles. And 
when I arrived there I was so weak and ill that I 
was forced to take up my abode in a little ian, which 
I did not leave until mid-day to-day. And here I 
am, 

It was a wild story, this of Diana’s disappearance 
and return, and one which perhaps the gossips of 
Northwick St. John’s would be slow to believe for 


that the door had actually been nailed up. Hecalled/ many weeks to come. But tho facts were proved 


up his wife. They possessed an old hammer, and 
with this they dragged out the nails, There was 
the stocking in the corner all safe. But, more than 
that, there was a girl senseless, perhaps dying, lying 
on the ground, That girl was myself. They took me 
out to the air, and strove torevive me. It was of 
no use then; the chloroform had taken too deadly 
an effect. I only moaned as though in pain, and 
they thought I was dying. 

* These old people of course were not very high 
principled. I had a gold chain round my neck, 
which belonged to my mother, and a valuable little 
golden brooch fastening my scarf. Besides all this 
there was in my pocket a little red silk purse con- 
tuining three sovereigns. Now the old people thought 
that the persons who had placed me there meant to 
come back when I was dead and rob me, And what 
do you think they resolved todo? ‘To rob methem- 
selves instead; but they had no intention of murder- 
ing me. 

“On the contrary, they even resolved to take care 
of me as far as they were able, If I came back to 
consciousness they made no doubt that I would pay 
thera liberally for taking care of me. But if they 
went out into the town and stated where they had 
found me perbaps they would be put in prison them- 
selves. So the deaf old man and the blind old wo- 
man made me lie upon their sorry bed during all that 
day while the old man went out and found several of 
his gipsy friends encamped oa the common about 
four miles from this town. 

“He made confidants of them. They came with 
their waggon in the night, I was lifted into it, and I 
travelled off with the gipsies, still in a state of in- 
sensibility. I must have had a fever I think, 
and [ cannot help fancying that they used me kindly. 
Still their notions of nursing are not as our notions, 
and it was a marvel I am alive, for 1 must have passed 
many vights under the open eky while those women 
thought they had done kindly by me in placing me 
on a truss of straw, covering me with a blanket, and 
pouring some of their strange mixtures down my 
throat. 

“ Bat youth and nature did wonders for me, and 
I recovered, though very slowly indeed at first—the 
chloroform sevemed to have had such a numbing 
effect on my brain. It was a loug time indeed before 
I could be made to undeistand or to remember that 
it was chloroform which had affected me. At last I 
began to recollect, [knew the scent of it well, You 
kuow, papa, I have often seen and smelt it here in 








afterwards, 

The gipsy folk wore well rewarded, for Doctor 
Dalby sent them a twenty-pound note for their 
pains, 

It is needless to dwell on the joy of Mrs. Dalby at 
recovering her daughter. 

Colonel Hastings, who had now gained possession of 
his jewels, came forward once more to tell Diana of 
his thorough belief in her, and to offer again to lay his 
heart at her feet. But Diana gently refused him. 
Her love, as we know, was given elsewhere. 

The two women, Wilcox and Ryan, were triedat the 
ensuing assizes for the robbery and tho two attempted 
murders. They were condemned to five years’ penal 
servitudeeach, The ill-gotten wealtl of Mrs. Wilcox 
was returned to the jeweller of Amsterdam who had 
innocently bought the precious stones of her, 


OHAPTER XXXVI. 
In the name of wifo, 
And all the bliss that name can give, 
Are clasped the moral of my life, 
And that for which I care to live. 

JosEPHINB looked round her in despair, The sun- 
shine coming hot and bright through the glass win- 
dow in the roof and darted a ray of splendour right 
upon the old volume with its dark, sombre cover 
which she had seen inher dream. Sho stood now at 
some distance from it and watched it, A firm belief 
possessed her, hidden away among thoso dusty leaves 
was the strip of parchment which would give to her 
vast wealth and high position, could she only have a 
chance of showing it. 

Big-wigged lawyers would all agree, could they but 
behold that piece of parchment, that she, Josephine 
Beauvilliers, was the rightful heiress of Stoneleigh 
Priory and the lands thereto appertaining, if only she 
could present to them that proof of her grandmother’s 
marriage with Sir Miles Woodville forty years before. 
She, Josephine, grand-daughter fo Sir Miles, would 
inherit everything, while Elfrida Woodville, daughter 
of a distant cousin, would possess only the fortune 
which she inherited from her mother, sufficient to 
provide her with all the comforts, luxuries and re- 
finements of life, yet falling far sort of the desires 
raised by her ambition, her pride and her love of 

reed. 
“ Josephine looked at the shelves, then at the chairs 
and table, and sighed hopelessly. Soon she became 
sensible of another want, an intense thirst possessed 
her. She remembered the promise of the heiress that 
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through a grating in the wall a pitcher of milk, a 
pitcher of water and a loaf of bread should be put in 
for her use. She look around now for the grating. 

There was no such thing as a grating in the whole 
room. And then the full horror of her situation 
smote upon her consciousness. The heiress had 
never meant to feed her at all. She had meant her 
to die of thirstand hunger. She had been afraid of 
looking her victim in the face and saying “‘I am 
going to murder you!” She had satisfied herself 
with saying “Iam going to make you 4 prisoner 
for life!” She had not had courage enough to 
boast of her fiendish intentions. And so Josephine 
was to be locked up here, perhaps for twelve months, 
Nay, perhaps for several years, until her fair form 
had withered into a skeleton. 

Probably the heiress might never mount those 
stairs again so long as she lived. And it might be 
fifty years before the skeleton of Joseplrine would 
be found in the Tower Chamber. She sat down upon 
the ground and shuddered, 

Still the most raging thirst possessed Josephine— 
her throat felt dry and hot. No air could come iuto 
that room, or, at least, vory little. The atmosphere 
was stifling, close and offensive. 

“I shall die of thirst,” panted Josephine, and she 
strode up and down the room. 

At last, twilight gave place to moonlight, The 
room was no longer so oppressively hot. Josephine 
wondered whether it were possible for her to sleep 
if she lay down once more upon the large, wide sofa. 

‘* T will open my box, which she has had the grace 
to have conveyed here.” 

Josephine then went up to her box, and unlocked 
it. Her slender, white fingers were busy in taking 
out her neatly folded linen when suddenly they 
came into contact with something hard and cold. 

Ch, joy of joys! the kindly wife of the farmer 
had put a large bottle of sherry and water; a bag of 
sweet biscuits, and a quantity of oranges at the 
bottom of Josephine’s trunk, 

But, besides the bag of sweet cakes; there was also 
a tin of biscuits in a corner of the trunk, Jose- 
phine had positively wherewithal to keep her alive 
for a week longer. Her heart went up in thank- 
fulness to Heaven, and a conviction possessed her 
that now, since she had been rescued as it were from 
the jaws of death, she would be preserved and re- 
stored alive to the world. 

‘here was a tin cup in the box. She drank of the 
wiue, and ate one of the biscuits. Then she made 
up her bed, laid down, and slept soundly. Hope was 
once more awake within her, and she committed her- 
self to the care of Heaven, in full faith that her 
deliverance was close at hand. 

* > * * 

Tea and coffee had been carried into au elegant 
room in the Priory, where the French windows 
opened on the lawn. It had been a very hot day, but 
now the moon was riding in the sky, and there was a 
gentle breeze stirring the shrubs and flowers, 

It would be impossible to imagine a more cheerful 
room than that room, with its richly embroidered 
white muslin curtains swelling in and out with the 
summer night wind. The floor was covered with 
India matting, and here and there ornamented with 
the richest Persian rugs. The furniture was all of 
satinwood and sky-bluesilk, the walls were of white 
and gold, with enormous mirrors let into them here 
and there, reaching from floor to ceiling, 

Footmen in purple and gold were in attendance. 

Dressed becomingly in white muslin, her thick 
raven kair brought forward on her low brow, the 
hunchbacked lady of the Priory lounged in a 
cushioned seat near the open window. 

Chatteris stood at a little distance from ler. 

The moonlight and lamplight combined threw a 
lustre over the handsome face which added to its 
pallor. An expression of intense anxiety, one had 
almost said of intense anger, contracted his brow. 

The heiress spoke to him flatteringly. 

“ You have eaten nothing, dear Edward,” she said, 
“all day. Let me induce you totry a cup of coffee, 
If you cannot fancy coffee, have a glass of cham- 
pagne. See, itis half past ten o'clock,” she‘drew out 
her watch tlashing with diamonds, “and you have 
eaten no lunch, no dinner, nothing all day. Shall 
we send away the coffee, and have a regular little 
supper? It will be ready in ten minutes.” 

“TI can eat nothing,” he answered, in a hoarse, 
anzry voice. “The mention of food is distasteful to 
me.” 

“You are very low-spirited, I think,” cried the 
heiress, witha mocking smile, 

“*T am so disagreeable and ill-humoured a com- 
panion,” he answered, “that I wonder you do not 
dismiss me from your presence altogether.” 

“No,” she said, with a bitter smile. “You are 
engaged to be married to me, Captain Chatteris, and 
I mean to marry you, If you were to leave me and 
break your promise I would bring you before a court, 


and such heavy damages would be exacted that your 
mother and sisters would have nothing at all, [am 
afraid, to live upon, and would have to go out as 
governesses, house keepers, or companions.” 

A spasm of rage positively distorted the lip of 
Chatteris fora moment. His heart:boiled over with 
wrath. 

“Thave sold myself,” he said, “ sold myself to 
you forthe sake of my relatives. You havenot tried 
to win my regard, oreven my respect. You have 
been systematically filling me with scorn, bitterness, 
and passion. You have triumphed meanly in the 
power which your wealth gave you over my poverty. 
You were to advance so mauy thousands to save 
Merton Court to my father, and in return Iwas to 
become your slave. Then I bent my neck to the 
yoke for:my father’s sake, my mother’s sake, my 
sister’s sake; but I findthe task is beyond human en- 
‘durauce. I should become a maniac if I married 
you. You may bring-your action for breach of pro- 
jwise if you please, Miss Woodville, but it will 
scarcely touch me where I am going. [ am going 
to Australia. I am going to. put the width of: the 
world between you and me,” 

She burst into a mocking laugh, but her eyes 
flashed wickedly; 

“I know where:you ate going to,” she said, “ You 
are not going to:Australia. You are going in search 
of the charming young person who carried away her 
box last night and went nobody knows whither, 
when all the domestics were at.supper in the ser~ 
vants’ hall. Of course it is easy to prophesy what her 
way of life must be now, and where you are likely 
to find her.” 

“ Woman,” cried Chatteris, through his set teeth, 
“T retort by telling you that you have guessed the 
truth. Yes, I go to search for Josepliine—but listen, 
while I-tell you, that’ you know where she is. Ah! 
have I guessed rightly ?” for a terrible change had 
passed over the face of: Miss Woodville. 

The footman had retired'a few moments before in 
obedience to a sign from his mistress, 

The young officer was now alone with the lady of 
.the Priory. The face of Eifrida, always ugly, became 
now positively hideous. She started to her feet—her 
squint grew more intense—her complexion became 
corpse-like—her mouth was distorted, and she 
hissed out : 

f cn Search, and when you have found her marry 
er.” 

‘Such is my:intention,” cried Chatteris, coldly, 

The heiress answered by a demoniac laugh. 

“At the end of the week,” she said, “I give you 
leave to marry her.” 

Then she sprang through the. open. window, and 
Chatteris lost sight of her among the trees and 
bushes. 

“She has concealed her somewhere, or she has 
murdered her,” said Chatteris to himself. “ Josephine 
could never have carried the box downstairs and 
out of the house unassisted, besides nobody has seen 
her leave the grounds, I have inquired ou all sides, 
None of the cottagers in the neighbourhood have 
been asked to carry her box for her towards North- 
wick St. John’s: No; I believe that fiend-woman 
murdered her in the night and buried her and her 
box together. But; if so, she must have had au 
accomplice. Who is this accomplice? I kuow of 
no one fiendish enough, unless it be the crippled old 
woman who lives in the yellow drawing room. She 
would assist her niece with evil counsels, but she 
has not the physical strength to carry them-out. 
There must be another: accomplice, younger and 
stronger. I feel convinced that Josephine was 
murdered last night.” 

Filled with this horrible conviction, Chatteris 
went to his room, making hasty preparations for 
his departure. He determined to go into the 
servants’ hall to watch them as they sat at 
supper, for it was their supper hour, and there to 


villiers to have been murdered the night before, 
and his conviction that her body was concealed 
somewhere in the Priory or the grounds adjoining: 
He then meant tv ask such of the servantsas were 
endued with a senseof right to assist him in 
searching high and low for the missing girl, aud 
soon he found himself in the servants’ hall, where 
the servants, about twenty-five in number, were 
just about to sit down to supper, 

They all stared in great surprise at the young 
gentleman. He was pale-asa ghost. He waved his 
hand towards them. 

“A thousand apologies,” he said, “for intrad- 
ing upon you in this fashion, but I have a 
question to ask, an important one. Did nobody 
here see the young lady Miss Beauvilliers 
last night anywhere? She is said to have carried 
away her box herself—a heavy box, mind you. 
‘he thing appears, nay, is quite impossible. She is 








‘dropped something 


announce to them all that be believed Miss Beau-. 





said to have disappeared, leaving no trace bebind | 








her of any sort whatever. Now we all know this j; 
utterly impossible. Some of you must have seo, 
her—one of you must have seou her.. Lam going ty 
have the matter inquired into strictly, and I ho 
and trust whoever does know the truth about this 
affair will confess at once-—will aid me to make the 
proper search.” 

The servants stared at the young gentleman ip 
blank amaze. 

Miss Beauvilliers, the young person wlio had ay- 
tived the day before in the afternoon, had Cisay. 
peared suddenly in the evening—this fact we say 

been known among the servants, but it had for 
them slight interest. They simply supposed that 
this young p2rson, whom vory few of them had ever 
seen, had taken some sudden dislike to her situation 
as companion to the lady of the Priory, and so had 
gone away stealthily. 

Chatteris looked round at them all. He tried to 
detect guilt, upon some of the countenances before 
him. It was at the faces of the men that he looked 
first, for if the fiendish heiress had committed a deed 
of violence it seemed more probable to Chatteris 
that she would have chosen as. an accomplice » 
strong-armed man who knew how to maintain 
silence rather than a weak-handed. woman with a 
chattering tongue. So he judged, but. he saw no- 
thing in the faces of the stalwart footmen, the 
stoutly built, broad-shouldered coachman, tho dapper 
grooms—nothing save blank amaze, utter surprise, 
keen curiosity, startled interest. 

he looked amongst the women. They 
began to talk and iculate. as women will. Only 
one amongst. them he noticed, who d to. have 
upon the floor. She was # long 
time looking for whatever she had lost, and whensho 
raised her. head again. there was that upon her palo 
face which startled and convinced Chatteris. Ho 
said nothing then more than to, reiterate his apolo- 
gies for having intruded upon their supper hour, and 
he left:the house and grounds for that night. 

The next morning he, entered the Priory grounds 
by a private path across the shrubberies, and he se 
himself the task of. watching for Nannette. He had 
not very long to wait. He had been a visitor sufi- 
ciently often.at the Priory to know something of the 
ways of the house and the household servants. 
And he knew that there, was.a portion of the morn- 
ing when Nannette and others were in the habit of 
crossing a lawn which stretched before the windows 
of the servants’ hall, and‘ leaning over a hedge 
formed of -wild roses. which divided the lawn from s 
path on, which were found occasionally the news- 
paper man, the postman, certain tradespeople from 
the town of Northwick St. John’s, and other per- 
sons, whose conversation. was agreeable unto the 
servant-maids attached to the Priory. 

Before. very long came @ gay young butcher from 
the town. of Northwick St. Jolin’s, along this path. 
He was whistling. In answer to his call came 
Nannette tripping. across the grass. Very smartly 
dressed was Nannette. 

Chatteris, hidden behin1 a. large oak, had. no wish 
to overhear the conversation between Naunette and 
the butcher. Before their first, greetings were well 
over he had emerged from his hiding-place. Now 
he stood confronting the smart maid. 

“ Naunette,” he said, “I must speak to you 
Please to pass this way.” 

There was something terribly commanding in the 
tones of the young man. Nannette, saucy coquette 
as she was, obeyed him at. once, hanging her head 
timorously, and the butcher passed out of sight and 





ing. 

“‘ Nannette,” said Chatteris, “you must tell mo 
at once what.has become of Miss. Beauvilliers.” 

“T, sir—I!” she cried, “ [ do not. know.” 

“You know everything,” be answered, “and I 
will soon prove that. you do. I will bring a search 
warrant here, and 1 will have every place ¢t- 
amined.” 

Nannette grew very pale,.and a peculiar look cam? 
into her eyes. 

‘Then Miss Beauvilliers will be searched for, 
and if she be found murdered take care that you 
are not hanged as an accomplice.” 

Nannette uttered a little scream, and, thrown of 
her guard, she exclaim:d, 

“She is not murdered—she is as much alive 49 
Lam!” 

“Ha!” eried Chatteris, an? he seized the hand 
of Nannette as he spoke “ Thank you, and bless 
you for this information. Where is she ? Cov- 
duct me toher. Youghall be handsomeiy rewarded. 

“Sir!” cried Nannette, “it is impossible. And as 
for rewarding me, you cannot reward me, as | sual 
be remunerated by—by others, You cannot give 
me a hundred a year and a.cottage, when I marry. 

“ The price of. blood will never profit you,” cried 
Chatteris. 

“Qf blood?” cried Nannette, angrily ; “how 
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Se 
you talk, sit I am no murderess. Miss Bean- 
Villiers is as much alive as you or I, in a comfortable 
yoom, leading a lady’s life, with plenty to.eat and to 
drink.’ For so Nannette believed. 

«Then she.is a prisoner,” cried Chatteris. “Do 
vou know, Nannette, that you may’ be imprisoned 
ourself for assisting to imprison another falsely, and 
j willassuredly find you out and punish you to the 
extreme limits of the law.” 

“But I shall have my cottage, my hundred a 

year,” retorted Nannette, defiantly. 
* «Not at all. « You have betrayed your secret by 
your looks, and your impradent words. Dismiss 
from your mind that you will ever the baits 
that you speak of. But if you will tell.me the truth 
vou shall at least escape punishment—-and, more than 
that, I will give you a ten-pound note at.once.” 

Nannette hesitated. 

But at length fear, the prospect of immediate 
reward, and the persuasions and threats of Chatteris, 
overcame her, and. she confessed all—all, that. is, 
which she knew, for of the deadly and murderous 
purpose of Miss Woodville she was totally unaware, 
believing that it was the intention of that lady to 
keep Miss Beauvilliers a prisoner for the present, 
and that she herself would supply her with foodand 
water periodically, 

Chatteris hesitated, 

It is needless to dwell on the various feelings 
which agitated him while listening to the recital of 
Nannette, It was: some time before he could speak, 
He thrust the ten-pound note into the hand of Nan- 
nette—he could not make up his mind how to act. 
He knew that the deadly wickedness of Miss Wood- 
ville was so great that if he were to go: forwardand 
accuse her, demand the keys, and the liberation. of 
Josephine, she would deny all knowledge, refuse to 
giveup the keys, state that she had lost them, per- 
haps bring a counter accusation of libel against tim 
—and meanwhile she might keep away from Jose- 
phine, who would probably be starved to death in the 
juterim. 

Hastily he revolved these things in his mind before 
he spoke to Nannette, then he said : 

“Nannette, you must keep counsel, you must be 
quiet. Your mistress is so, dangerous and wicked 
that she is capable of murdering, that young lady 
rather than setting her at liberty, since she has taken 
such a hatred to her, And therefore you, must try 
and steal one of those keys; and to-night you and I 
will mount to the tower and liberate Misg Beau- 
villiers.” 

“Tcould not,” cried Nannette, clasping her hands. 
“T have no idea where my mistress hides those keys, 
She does not allow me in her rooms when she is not 
there herself, except indeed when they are being 
cleaved, and then every place is.locked up.” 

“Then,” said Chatteris, ‘you must come with 
me this evening. Iwill bring carpenter’s tools, and 
break through those doors.” 

“ And suppose,” said Nannette, “that Miss: Wood. 
ville should be taking food to her at that time.” 

“Then,” said Chatteris, “we shall’ find her in the 
act. She dare not deny that she has made a prisoner 
of the young lady.” 

“ And she will kill me,” cried Nannette. 

“I will protect you,” returned Obatteris. “But, 
Nannette, you must not betrayme. Indeed I hardly 
know how to trust you,” hecontinued. “Ifyou were 
to tell that wicked woman of my plan she would 
mount tothe turret chamber at once and stab that 
beautiful creature to the heart.” 

“T will not tell,” returned Nannette, “for she 
would murder me first for having betrayed her.” 

“You will meet me to-night.at about eleven 
o'clock outside the door on the lawn, which leads to 
the tower stairs, 1 shall wish you. to. be there, be- 
cause it will be night, and it would never,do for me 
to break into. a lady’s room unless there was.a per- 
son of her own sex present.” 

Nannette agreed to this. 


. * * * * 

Josephine awoke the morning after she had dis- 
covered the wine, fruit and food in her trunk. She 
awoke refreshed, for she bad slept well—and she 
awoke hopeful; deliverance was coming—she felt 
sure of it. 

She made her bed, and put on the clothes which 
she had worn the day before. After that she par- 
took of a biscuit and an orange. She went after that 
to the book shelves, she had not attempted to open 
the books the day before. Those within her reach 
Were all in Latin, and so incomprehensible. to her. 
She resolved to employ herself in some way, and to 
Wait for liberation, which her heart told her would 
Come that day. 

In her trunk were a pair of slippers, which she 
was embroidering for the good farmer, who had been 
kind to her for so long a time. 

She took out this work and sat at it diligently for 
Some hours, 








One of the most appalling features of her captivity 
was the intense silence which reigned around, 

The tower was so high that it was quite beyond the 
reach of all sound of voices or footsteps from the 
Priory. 

One sound came towards sunset. It was the wild 
shriek of a far-away railway whistle, 

Josephine started up when she heard it. Harshas 
the noise was, it seemed to speak to ber of life, of 
hope, of human sympathy. But it was gone imme- 
diately, and then came that deadly silence. 

Josephine looked up to the blue heaven through 
the skylight. It was such an immense height from 
where she stood that the idea of reaching to it except 
by means of a very long ladder was utterly futile, 
Never was a prisoner more hedged off from all hope 
of escape. 

Josephine walked up and down her room for an 
hour or two. When twilight fell weariness overcame 
her, she threw herself upon. the sofa, aud soon she 
slept heavily. 

It was hours before she awakened, and when she 
did it was in desperate terror, for there was a ter- 
rible noise at her door—a noise.of sawing and filing, 
She started up and uttered a loud cry. 

A voice answered her—a voice which she loved, 

** Miss Beauvilliers; donot fear. It is I, Chatteris, 
come to rescue yous” 

She sprang to the: door, 

“I knew you would come,” she called out. “I 
dreamt you would come.” 

It took some time to break through that. stubborn 
lock, but it was done atidast. 


Chatteris and Josepiiime. stood face to- faces. Ha: had: |. 


@ lantern with him 

Nannette stood. Sy; holding down her: head, as 
though she were-wery mach ashamed. 

“Oh, Nannatte,”"eried Josephine, ‘ how eontih you 
have lent yousselfite such,a.scheme? Your mistress 
meant to stanve me to death. If I had. net found 
wine in my trunk I might have diedi of thirat by 
now, 


Nannette muck: horrorati, 


hearing-this, | 
Mean while Chatteris had entered’the prison cham- 


ber, and adtinegaed: himself now to Josephine, 

“ You must-eseape at once,” he said, “ Nevermind. 
your trunk—whatever is most valuable we will make 
up in a little parcel, and I will eanry it for you,, And, 
oh! Josephine, do not hesitate, Come-away withme 
at once, and let us be married e@aoonas I can, 

a licence, Am I too-hastyin demanding this? Have 
not our eyes angwered eaclt other long, ago? You. 
require a protector, Josephine, and that protector’a 


. P 
\claims must be hallowed by the church, You know 


what poverty is already, but, please Heaven, you 
shall not suffer poverty. I will work for you.” 

“Captain Chatteris,” cried Josephine, interrupting 
him, “ would it be possible for you to climb to that 
high shelf, and bring down that thick volume which 
is placed between two others ?” 

“I have nothing to mount on,” said Chatteris ; 
“ but I can bring the book down if you want it.” 

As he spoke he took another heavy book off the 
lower shelf and taking aim at the one which Josephine 
desired to possess with his strong and steady hand 


he, brought both it and its companions. toppling down - 


heavily upon the carpet. 

Josephine went forward and opened the leaves. She 
discovered a parchment—she unfolded it, read it by 
the light of the lamp, and handed it triumphantly to 
Chatteris, 

It was the certificate of the marriage between Con- 
stance Wyatt, spinster, and Sir Miles Woodville, 
baronet. 

It was dated forty years back, and itestablished be- 
yond a doubt the claim of Josephine to the inherit- 
ance of Stoneleigh Priory. 

* + * 7 » 

Our story draws to a close. Chatteris and 
Josephine were married, and they spent the honey- 
moon positively at Merton Court, for the. proud 
relatives of the young officer were delighted to 
welcome the true heiress of Stoneleigh Priory. The 
claim was so well authenticated, the certificate so 
indisputable, that Miss Woodville conld not get a 
lawyer to contend the case for her. When a notice 
of ejectment was served upon this lady,and she 
with her aunt were forced to quit the Priory, the 
effect of her balked’ ambition and disappointed rage 
was so terrible that she became an inmate of a 
lunatic asylum for several months. When she left 
that she retired into a convent on the Continent, 

When the Lady Vengea heard all this nows she 
came forward and announced her true name. She 
was in fact Constance, Lady Woodville—grandmother 
of Josephine. Her early troubles had entirely 
metamorphosed her character, and in some degree 
turned her brain. Her talents were unquestionable, 
but she had employed them in a questionable fashion, 
and under the title of “The Weird Lady” had 
become one of the most celebrated fortune-tellers 


on the Continont. Sho had there realized a great 
fortune. Her mad point was a constant desire of 
vengeance on the Woodvilles—and we have seen 
how this was carried out in the earlier pages of this 
story, when, having inaugurated a species of charity 
ball, she had positively set fire to a part of tle house 
which she rented, and Sir Mark, the supposed 
baronet, met with his death. This was what she 
desired, But it will be remembered that several 
others perished at the same time. 

Lady Vengea, in fact, was very mad on many 
points ever since her daughter displeased her by 
marrying Mr. Beauvilliers. She had made pets 
and protegées of a series of unworthy persons. 
One was a young man notorious afterwardsas a 
forger and murderer, whom she wished Paul Clement 
to bring to life, after he had suffered for his crime 
on the gallows, Another was the Russian dwarf 
whom she had so nearly married to her grand- 
daughter, Josephine, 

Lady Vengea did not long survive the excitement 
of finding herself acknowledged as the truo Lady 
Woodville. She died, and left the whole of her 
strangely gotten property to charities, 

Josephine and Chatteris, blessed in eack other’s 
love, and possessed of great wealth, enjoyed all the 
happiness which this world can afford. Josephine 
had still enough, after settling @ handsome income on 
her father, and paying off all the liabilities incurred 
by the family at m Court, to remain Lady 
Bountiful of the neighbourhood, and one of the 
richest landowners of the county. She forgot no 
one tented been kind to her during the days of her- 

Ye 

Paul Clement did. not succeed to the doctor's. 
practice. His uncle died suddenly, and left him a 
good property; He married Diana, and they reside 
in » where his name. already stauds high 
among, men of seience, and is rising daily into 
higher eminanse, 


= 


THE END. 
—_—_—_— 

War onr ral labonrers: beve: brought 
themsalves to-was illustrated by. a company of hay- 
jmakeraworking in a field at Chard. Aiman with 
eames beau rick, auatiier with. only one 
' pitched. & third: whe wee“ daft,” did the 
an 9 eget fourth. wae deaf: 

— COLONTAL. 


\Nahed is:a museum. 
) St Otago. a museum: formed. Jamaica and 
British Gniane. bawe museums formed by their 


several Societies of Arts, ‘Themaseum at Calcutta 

cost 120,000k At they have one, and in 

Ceylon-the governor is.commenoing the erection of « 

building for a museum of natural history, antiquities, 

ae industrial products, which is to cost over 
000. 

Cutcory.—The use of chicory, either alone or 
mixed with coffee, has largely extended, not only in 
most of the European States anf Great Britain, but 
even in Australia, where the culture and manufac- 
ture are extensively carried on. In Victoria alone one 
firm purchased, last season, 500 tons, and a great 

uantity is imported. Of the raw:or kiln-dried root, 
Bagiand imported, in 1872, upwards of 90,000 cwt., 
besides 6,000 or 7,000 lbs, of roasted:or ground. The 
whole was valued at about 75,2001., and was nearly. al} 
imported from Belgium, Last year, 1873, the imports 
of foreign chicory into England were 116,492 cwt., 
valued at 84,1697. This is besides a large quantity 
of home-grown chicory, 

Benerit or LicHt.—Don’t shut the sun ont—let 
plenty of light enter your rooms,even if the carpets 
suffer a little; better faded carpets than enfeebled 
constitutions. The light exercises.a far greater in- 
fluence upon our well-being than we think, Plenty 
of it is as necessary for people as for planta. ‘lhe 
diseased fat livers of geese, whieh are considered 
such a delicacy by some epicures, are only. produced 
by keeping the animals in a dark cellar during the 
necessary cramming process, Animals waste in 
muscular strength, as do plants, when kept in the 
dark. Sunlight is a tonic. Miners and workmen 
employed in ill-lighted shops, are found to be espe- 
cially liable to catarrh in the mucous membranes, 
flaccidity of the soft parts of the body, swellings and 
distortions of the bony system, and an undue pre- 
ponderance of the lymphatic system. ‘The eye, 
which is the most sensitive part of the body to the 
action of light, becomes: enfeebled and diseased by 
long seclusion in the dark, and sudden change from 
adark place to astrong light is dangerous, ‘ho 
glare of the snow is very trying to tlie eye, and 
the reflection from white walls in a sun-lighted 
room is also to.be avoided. There is nothing in this 
world which may not become injurious in excess, 
but the goodness is not disproved by the harm thue 





caused, 
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(WATCHING, ] 


BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 


Mapame BRuNAULT sat waiting for the luncheon 
to be brought, but at the same time she was watch- 
ing her sister-in-law, with a look of keen suspicion 
on her handsome, haughty face. 

Lunch came. The two ladies partook of the meal 
in silence. Occasionally Mrs. Tracy tried to talk, 
but it was plainly an effort, and madame disdained 
‘to be talked: to on those terms. 

Presently a servant entered with letters, which he 
handed to Madame Brunault, 

“Is there not one for me, Antoine?’? demanded 
Mrs. Tracy, in French, with an accent which would 
not have disgraced a Parisian. 

Antoine answered that he was in despair, but there 
was not. 

He went out, and Madame Brunuult sat leisurely 
opening and reading her epistles with exasperating 
composure. 

“Is not that Edward's handwriting ?’’ demanded 
Mrs. Tracy, suddenly, as her relative took up the 
third epistle. 

“hin” 

“‘ What does he say? Has he written to me?” 

“*T have not read the letter yet,’’ replied Madame 
Brunault, in her most icy voice, 

Mrs. Tracy would not speak again. She looked 
wexed and troubled enough, as a woman might whose 
‘husband had written to his sister and neglected his 


wife. 

“Edward finds himself obliged to go on to Brus- 
sels, perhaps to Amsterdam,’”’ Madame Brunault 
said at last. 

“Does he say anything else ?”’ asked Mrs. Tracy, 
forcing herself to speak calmly. 

“ The rest is about the business here ; it would not 
interest you,” replied the lady, calmly putting the 
letter in her pocket. 

Mrs. Tracy sat silent fora few moments. Madame 
Brunault serenely began to read the newspaper. 

When her sister-in-law rose, so impatiently as al- 





most to upset her chair, she raised her handsome 
eyes in cold reproof. 

Mrs. Tracy rang the bell. 

“Antoine,” she said when the man appeared, 
* order the carriage.” 

* Are you going out in this sun?” asked Madame 
Brunault. : 

“Yes; I half-promised to take luncheon with 
Sophie De Thionville. It is early yet—I shall 


0. 

She left the room. : 

A few minutes later Antoine appeared with an- 
other letter. 

“The postman discovered it after he had left 
the house,” he explained. “It is for Madame 
Tracy.” 

** Leave it on the table,” was the answer. “ Ma- 
dame Tracy will be back in a moment.” 

As the man obeyed Madame Brunault glanced 
at the superscription. lt was Edward ‘Tracy's 
writing. 

* Am I to go now to London, as madame dosired ?” 
Antoine asked. 

“Yes. Go to the warehouse, and tell Monsieur 
Roland I shall be there myself to-morrow, in time 
to arrange what we were speaking of.” 

Again Antoine bowed and departed. Madame 
Brunault sat still, and read her newspaper. 

“ Tt will do Geneviéve good to wait a few minutes,” 
she thought. ‘‘ She ought to be ashamed to show 
such childish temper, because she believed there was 
no letter for her. She is jealous always of Edward’s 
writing to me.” 

Presently the carriage drove round. 

Next she heard Genevidve’s voice in the hall, ad- 
dressing her maid. Mrs, Tracy did not enter the 
room, but passed straight out of the house. 

“Childish, impertinent too,” said Madame Bru- 
nault. “It is an unpardonable rudeness not to 
stop and bid me good-morning. Very well; let her 
bear the consequences! She can wait for her letter 
till she comes home. It is only right that she should 


vindictive, 


| Py. the penalty of her temper. I am not 
fi but I an a 


eel only contempt for her silliness ; 


| Just woman. I consider it well she should see that, 
| by giving way to her sinful disposition, her desire ,, 
| treat me rudely, she deprived herself for hours of hy 
| busband’s letter.” 

] Mi @ Brunault looked the impersonation o 
| justice as she reflected. She heard the 
| roll away with much serene satisfaction. 


Carriagy 

After awhile came visitors. Among other ily 
gossip Madame Brunault was told that Count D, 
Thionville had come back to his sister-in-law 
house. The count had been there the week before, 
and she had gone off to visit some friend, 

“That is why Genevidve was so anxious to g 
there,” thought Madame Brunault. “ Ah, Lam no 
to be deceived.” 


When her visitors had departed she wrote letters, 

and consumed an honr or two; but Genevidve dij 
notreturn, and Madame Brunault rang, and ordered 
her carriage. 
_ She drove to the De Thionvilles’ villa. Sho was 
intimate at the house, and so did not Wait to be an. 
nounced, for she wanted to see just how everything 
would appear if she entered unexpectedly. 

In the reception-room sat Genevieve and the count, 
Sophie was not visible. The count was talking; 
Geneviéve was gay and sparkling. They both 
started at Madame Brunault’s entrance. She was 
sweetness itself to the count and to her relative. 

‘* Genevieve,” she said, ‘* this letter came for you; 
I drove this way in order to bring it.” 

“Thanks,” said Mrs. Tracy, and put it in her 


pocket, 

* It is from Edward,” said Madame Brunault. 

** I know it is,” replied Mrs. Tracy. 

The count glanced from one lady to the other and 
smiled under his moustache. 

He was a shrewd man, and understood that the 
elder lady was trying to exert authority and that the 
younger was in a mood to rebel. 

Madame Brunault caught the smile, and mis. 
interpreted it. She fancied it betrayed triumph o 
the count’s part at Mrs. Tracy’s indifference, 

Sophie De Thionville came in, beaming with smiles 
and good-nature ; kissed her dear Madame Brunault, 
and tried to detain her. 

But the lady had other calls to make, she said— 
she must go; and out she floated, more convinced 
than ever that Genevidve was the most heartless 
coquette in existence—if not worse. 

Madame Brunault had cordially disliked her sis- 
ter-in-law from the first; indeed, she had done so 
in advance, for the bare idea of her brother's mar- 
riage was gall and wormwood to her. 

Seventeen years before, Madame Brunault had 
been Josephine Tracy, the daughter of a wealthy 
merchant. 

Even at eighteen she was too haughty and over- 
bearing to be a favourite with the opposita sex ; 80 
when her father lost all.his money she accepted the 
only hand extended to her, that of Monsieur Bru- 
nault, an ugly little man, but little, however, only 
in a physical sense, for he was a keen, clear-he 
man of business, and very wealthy. ' 

Josephine had gone through a sort of romance. 

That is, she cared for handsome Howard Mayne, 
who never thought twice about her after tho sua- 
mer which threw them together in the country, 
where Josephine had mistaken kindness and polite 
ness for a stronger feeling. 

But she was quickly undeceived. 

Howard told her himself of his engagement, never 
dreaming that the news could huré either her vanity 
or her heart; indeed, he gave her small credit so far 
as the latter possession was concerned. 

So the following autumn Josephine was eighteen. 
Then came her father’s failure in business and olf 
Monsieur Brunault’s offer of marriage. The choice 
lay between accepting him and becoming a governess. 
She took the former course, and went with her hus- 
band to France. Soon after her fatherdied. Even 
that did not greatly soften the daughter's heart to- 
ward his memory. She could never forgive his 
having made no arrangements for her futuro whilo 
he still posseessd money. At least he might have in- 
sured his life for her benefit, she said to horself; 
and his regrets that he had not done so only irtl- 
tated her. But, in truth, hoe had never thought this 
necessary; he had expected to leave plenty ° 
money; andruin came so suddenly that there was 
no possibility of thus aiding her when, at last, the 
idea suggested itself. ; 

For five years Josephine lived with Monsieur Bra- 
nault in his handsome villa near Marseilles. Then 
he died in a fit, and, behold, his affairs were in such 
a state that, for a second time, ruin menaced the 
proud woman. 

On this occasion she was spared that blow. Her 
brother, Edward Tracy, wa3 then five-and-twenty. 
He had been a youth in college when her father met 
with his reverses. 

Edward had left the halls of wisdom, and plunged 
manfully into business, assisted by an old friend 
the family. 
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Pe actsccthewienn- 

A series of those wonderful successes, which read 
likean Arabian Night's story, common as they have 
been in our day, had made Edward Tracy a rich 


eat he was still too young, he felt, to remain idle. 
He found that monsieur’s business only needed a 
head to insure its success; he entered into an ar- 
rangement with his sister, became her partner, and 
everything went on well. ‘ i y 

The two lived at Les Chataines, the villa monsieur 
had bought. aia 

The six years of this life were the pleasantest 
Josephine had ever known. Cold-hearted as she 
was, she adored her brother, and he believed her 

rfection. 

But a third blow befell her. At the end of six 

ears Edward went to England on business. The 
next thing she heard was that he had fallen in love. 
His marriage soon followed, and the lovely girl he 
brought back to Les Chataines as his wife, was 
Genevieve Mayne, the sister of the man whom Ma- 
dame Brunault always chose to think had trifled 
with her in d+ old bea . sdiciniee 

A year had gone by since the \e G) 
lived with the newly wedded pair. She still ruled 
the house. Genevieve did her best to win the liking 
of the cold, beautiful woman, who, at thirty-five, 
was even handsomer than she had been in the 
height of her girlish bloom. 

Finding this impossible, she treated her on her 
own terms—was kind and polite, but let her alone. 
She had many little annoyances to bear, bat she 
concealed them from her husband. Yielding and 
girlish as Geneviéve was, Madame Brunault learned 
that it would not be safe “to tyrannize beyond a 
certain extent, and she hated her the more for this 
knowledge. . E 

Clouds did arise between the married pair. 

Tracy learned to think his wife capricious, inor- 
dinately fond of society and excitement, and unin- 
terested in his pursuits. But he loved her still and 
tried hard to silence the doubts in his mind. 

Madame Brunault never acknowledged to herself 
that she was trying to make trouble between the 
pair; indeed, she was unconscious that she wished 
to. She was perfectly honest in her belief that 
Genevieve was wilful, selfish, coquettish, and needed 
wholesome discipline and restraint. .Put these 
thoughts in words she never did—she dared not; but 
she made Edward Tracy feel them, the thousand 
ways in which her influence over him rendered it 
easy to do. a 

It was autumn now—the delicious, golden autumn 
of Southern France. 

Tracy was called away suddenly to Paris. As he 
would be constantly occupied, and there was 
Hcrwrid any time for preparation, he left his wife 

ind. 

Once his decision uttered Genevidve would speak 
no words. 

He thought she was glad to be left. She thought 
he was glad to leave her. So they parted with a 
certain bitterness in both their hearts. 

This was Madame Brunault’s work too. She said 
to herself that if Edward took his wife he would 
acglect the business; it was his sister’s business 
also, so she had a right to protect its interests. She 
saw how pained Geneviéve was, but she elected to 
believe that it arose from missing the gaieties of 
Paris; and she rejoiced righteously at this oppor- 
tunity of inflicting a little more discipline on the 
frivolous creature. 

“Do not stay shut Mp? Aero me you will not ?” 
Edward had said to his wife. ‘Go visit your 
——, invite them here, make the time pass plea- 
santly.”” 

Genevidve did this, not because she craved excite- 
nent, but because the old house was gloomy in his 
absence, and there was more chance of forgetting 
her loneliness, and the vague shadow which had of 
late troubled her, in the society of agreeable people, 
than in the atmosphere of frigid courtesy to which 
Madame Brunault treated her. 

There were numerous fétes in the neighbouring 
Villas, and Genevidve was a general favourite. Ma- 
dame Brunault went too. 

_She told herself that Geneviéve needed watching, 
though, in reality, she enjoyed the festivities a good 
deal more than the young girl did. 

Three weeks passed. 

Handsome Count De Thionville came to visit his 
brother’s family. 

Madame Brunault discovered that her sister had 
known him before her marriage. Madame built up 
*Tomance at once, and regarded her relative with 
increased suspicion, 

The count had gone away, and returned the very 
day this letter had arrived. 
aitey had told his wife of his new journey. He 

hought that if she desired to be with him, she would 
propose joining him. She thought that if he wanted 

er, he would write to that effect. * 

So neither spoke, for there are no human creatures 
80 hopelessly obstinate and absurd as husbands and 
1188 Who love each other, and yet have permitted 





the perfect confidence necessary in that relation to 
be disturbed. Besides, there is no crisis in mortal 
existence where every step and action needs to be 
so carefully considered, as in the first year of mar- 
ried life, 

Two weeks more went by. There was a change in 
Geneviéve, a restlessness, a trouble new to Madame 
Brunault, in her experience of the girl, but she was 
not slow to assigna reason for it. 

Itis odd how often women whose own record shows 
clear enough are ready to believe the worst of their 
own sex; and, in the present case, Madame Bru- 
nault’s harsh judgment was increased by the fact 
that she had always considered her sister-in-law 
deceitful as well as frivolous. Howard Mayne’s 
sister, she said to herself, must of necessity be un- 
truthful and treacherous. 

Madame Brunault had no doubt whatever that 
Genevidve had loved this renowned French lady- 
killer, had been trifled with by him, and had married 
Edward from pique. Now she was yielding pas- 
sively to the spell of old memories, to the dangerous 
influence of this man’s companionship; for, of 
course, he was bad—that idea from the first 
been firmly established in her mind. 

Well, Geneviéve must go her way; it was not 
her part to warn her! Advice would be treated as 
an insult, or put aside with impertinent mockery. 
All that she could do was to be watchful, to open 
her brother’s eyes the moment her suspicions be: 
came certainties. And they would become such ! 
Josephine Brunault was as sure of this as she was 
of being herself animated by a strict sense of 
justice in every thought and plan. 

The trouble and restlessness increased, 

Geneviéve went out more and more, and twice 
ae avoided the companionship of her sister- 
in-law. 

Still four days elapsed. 

Passing through the lower hall, one morning, 
Madame Brunault met Antoine with a bouquet. 

“or Madame Tracy,” he said, “ with the com- 
pliments of Monsieur le Comte De Thionville.”’ 

Madame Tracy had strolled out into the grounds, 
he explained ; she would not wish to be encumbered 
with a bouquet during her promenade; should he 
place it in the salon ? 

Madame Brunault assented, and passed on up- 
stairs. 

When Antoine had gone she hurried back and en- 
tered the salou. She took the bouquet out of the 
vase, and examined it. She was certain that some- 
where among the flowers she should find a note 
hidden. : 

She was not deceived. Downamong the hearts of 
the odorous blossoms lay a ae scrap of paper, 
pinned fast, and concealed by the long green leaves. 

Madame Brunault grew pale with horror and in- 
dignation. She deliberately opened the note, and 
read it, regardless of the fact that, whatever her 
sister-in-law might have done, this act, in its petty 
meanness, equalled it. 

There was only a line. 

*T am deeply grieved. 
arrange.” 

She put this note back and pinned it securely 
again. She was satisfied that she had done right. 
She would have defended her conduct on high moral 
and religious ground. 

She went up to her room, and stood at the 
window till she saw Ceneviéve enter the house. 
Then she descended to the parlour. 

Mrs. Tracy sat by the table, her face deathly 
white. 

Madame Brunault talked, forced her to talk. A 
visitor was announced, and Genevieve made her 
escape. The call was only noticeable for a fact 
Josephine learned. The gossip told her that Count 
De Thionville had been gambling again, and had 
lost twenty-five thousand francs. 

After the guest had gone Madame Brunault still 
sat there, The door into the hall was open. She 
heard Marguerite, Mrs. Tracy’s maid, bid Antoine 
order the carriage, because Madame Tracy wished 
to drive into Marseilles ; he would find her in her 
sitting-room, the maid added, in the rez-de-chaussée, 
when the carriage was ready. 

Madame Brunault went out, through a glass-door 
that led into the garden. She passed round among 
the shrubberies, to a spot that commanded a view 
of the window of her sister’s private apartment, 
though she was herself hidden from sight. She 
wanted to see Geneviéve, and note how she looked. 
When the prying woman expected to discover she 
could not have told. 

She saw Mrs. Tracy come into the room, dressed 
for her drive, but very pale still. Madame was so 
close to the open window that she could see this 
distinctly. 

Geneviéve sat down by a table, and took from a 
little satchel, which she had brought in her hand, 
several cases of jewels. She opened them, one after 
another, and examined their contents. There wasa 
parure of diamonds and turqnoises, which Edward 
had given her; a set of valuable stone cameos she 
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had at the time of her marriage; none of them or- 
naments ~- she often wore. 

Madame Brunault’s quick mind flashed to a con- 
clusion. 

Mrs. Tracy meant to raise money on these stones, 
and aid De Thionville. To what a pass must their 
intimacy have come when he could appeal to her for 
such assistance! Her brother, her poor deceived 
brother, she cried. 

There was no self-righteousness in her mind now. 
She was appalled, horror-stricken, but not sure 
prised ; even then she was calm enough to tell her- 
self this. 

She darted away and entered the house. The 
carriage hadnot appeared yet. She put on her bon- 
net, and hurried downstairs, meeting Genevidve in 
the hall. 

* Antoine says you are going to drive into town,” 
she said. “Will you give meascat? Ono of my 
horses is lame. I was going to ask for the loan of 
yours. I have to see Monsieur Roland,” 

Geneviéve looked disturbed and annoyed. 

“T may be gone a long while,” she said; “I 
mean to visit Madame Janville, and I have shop- 
ping——” 

“Oh, if I finish my business first, I can hire a car- 
riage to bring me back,” interrupted Madame Bru- 
nault, with unusual sweetness. ‘I suppose you 
don’t mind my going, do you?” 

Geneviéve did not answer this thrust: 

“The carriage is waiting, if you are ready,” was 
all she said. 

It was a drive of two miles. 

Madame Brunault talked more than was her habit 
—was gay and amusing even. 

Genevieve had to shake off her evident depression, 
to answer, to appear unconcerned. That sho suc- 
ceeded tolerably was only an additional proof to 
Madame Brunault that she was utterly hardened 
and false. She said nothing to waken any suspi- 
cion in Geneviéve’s mind that she was being watched; 
did not even remark upon her pallor, or ask if she 
_ a headache, as a less acute schemer might have 

one. 

Madame Brunault sat up erect and stately among 
the cushions, bland and smiling, convinced that she 
was justice personified. She was grieved, indeed, 
for her brother, but she felt no gleam of pity for 
the wicked creature by her side. Let her suffer, 
she deserved it! Any compassion would be a 
culpable weakness, a condoning of sin such as no 
honourable mind could, foran instant, contemplate. 

“Shall I drive you to the warehouse?” Mrs. 
Tracy asked, as carriage entered the busy 
streets. 

* Tf not out of your way.” 

“Not in the least,” and she gave the order, 

“So much obliged,” said Madame Brunault, as 
the carriage stopped at the gloomy old building. “I 
daresay I shall be home before you. Good-bye.” 

She disappeared within the imposing doorway, 
and the carriage drove off. 

Thore was a cab-stand inthe dull p!ace where 
the warehouse stood. Madame Brunault hurried 
to the nearest cab. 

* Follow that carriage,” she said. 
it stops. Don’t lose sight of it.” 

She drove through several streets, and the cab 
stopped at last. The man descended from his perch, 
and appeared at the door. 

‘‘ There is the carriage, madame,’’ he said, y 

Josephine looked out. The barouche was 
drawn up before the entrance toa little building, 
which Madame Brunault recognized.. It was 
occupied by a man who had once been in her 
husband’s employment, and whom she and ‘Iracy 
had assisted. 

He lived on the upper floors, and in the lower sold 
old pictures and furniture. He lent money, too, on 
reasonable security. 

Madame Brunault paid the cabman and dismissed 
him. Then she waited in the entrance of a gloomy 
old house near until she saw Genevitve come out 
and the carriage drive away. 

After this she crossed the street, entered Mon- 
sieur Martin's domain, and made her way to his pri- 
vate room. 

The little, old, spectacled man was quite overcome 
by the honour of her visit, but she could not wait 
for his florid compliments to end. 

“*T think I have been a good friend to you, Martin,” 
she said, sharply. 

“The best a man ever had, madame!” he replied, 
with his hand on his heart. 

“Then I expect you to tell me the truth. You 
don’t always doit. Butthis time you must,” re- 
turned Madame Brunault, “ Did you know the lady 
who has just left you ?” 

* Yes,” Martin admitted, a good deal hnmbled. 
“It was Madame Tracy. But she did not know that 
I recognized her,” he added. 

‘She came to borrow money on a set of dia 
monds, and on some stone cameos? You let her 
have it?”’. 

“Yes, madame.” 
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The old man was evidently much relieved that she 
could state facts instead of asking questions. 

“ How much did she want ?”’ 

“Twenty-five thousand francs. She did not give 
me her real name. I said nothing. Ladies often 
have little debts they do not like to ask their hus- 
band to arrange.” 

‘‘They do,” replied Madame Brunault, bitterly. 
“For how long did she want it ?”’ 

“Till January. Then, she explained to me, her 
own income came in; it had been anticipated this 
year, and she found herself in need:of this sum.” 

“Yes,”’ said Madame Brunault, “I came to ex- 
plain to you, because my sister has done a foolish 
thing. She wants this sum fora charity. I would 
not lend it to her, and her husband would not have 
given it if he had been here. Madame Tracy-.is very 
young ond impulsive. She gives without consider- 
ing-——”’ 

* Ah, ah!”’ replied Martin. 

“ But I must pay you the money. I cannot allow 
the jewels to remain. Make out a receipt, and give 
me the things. I will draw a cheque for you.”’ 

As Monsieur Martin would get the exorbitant in- 
terest all the same, and yet not be out of the use of 
bis money for an hour, naturally he was delighted 
at this proposal. 

“| know you will be secret,” Madame Branault 
said. ‘ Good-bye, now.” 

Then she too went her way, with the cases of 
jewels safe in her possession. She drove to the 
warehouse, arranged a little business with Monsieur 
Roland, and then returned to: the villa, anxious to 
arrive before Genevieve. 

It was late in the afternoon before Geneviéve re- 
turned. 

There was a look of relief on-the lovely, girlish 
face, which Josephine perfectly comprehended. 

One more link in the chain of evidence, and it 
would be complete. There must be nothing left to 
doubt, no possibility of casting distrust on the 
account she was preparing forher brother. The 
whole must be based on the testimony of her own 
eyes. 

" Mownvee much she might have distrusted Gene- 
vieve, I must do her the justice to say that she 
would have held her peace had not these positive 
proofs of misconduct come to her knowledge. 

Let Genevidve explain them, if she could! Ma- 
dame Brunault believed that she could be glad: if 
the girl might prove her innocence; yet, with sin- 
gular inconsistency, she exulted that this was im- 
possible. She would be put away—disgraced ! 

Howard Mayne would hear of it, and be forced to 
bear a portion of his sister's shame! But this 
thought was not a desire for revenge. No;no! It 
was only that Madame Branault loved justice— 
only a proof that sin mustalways meet with its re- 
tribution! 

Still cn the watch, she saw Genevidve leave the 
house, toward sunset, pass through the gardens and 
shrubberies, and take the path to the wooded cliff 
which hung over the sea. 

— she hurried out, in her.turn, and gained the 
wood. 

It was a lovely haunt. The great chestnut trees 
spread their branches above a carpet of moss. In 
front rose the cliff, its wall in one place broken 
down by some tempest of past centuries, and giving 
a view of the beautiful sea, set like a picture in the 
gray frame of the rocks. 

A winding path led to the summit of the cliffs, 
where was a broad open plateau commanding a view 
of wonderful extent and magnificence. But she had 
no time to think of its beauties, or notice the 
splendour of the southern sky, flaming with the 
glories of sunset. She hurried quickly, but cau- 
tiously, along to the top, and stopped behind a 
thicket of evergreens. 

Josephine was standing there, her hands clasped 
in that of a man whose back was turned towards 
Madame Brunault; but the latter could have sworn 
that she saw Count De Thionville. 

Geneviéve was weeping softly, her beautiful eyes 
raised to her companion’s face. 

The still night air brought the words she spoke 
distinctly to her ears. 

* You promise—yonu will not forget ?’’ 

The answer Madame Brunault did not hear. She 
saw De 'Thionville bow over the white hands he held 
and kiss them; then both he and Genevidve dis- 
a down the path on the opposite side of the 
cliff. 

Macame Brunault stood still. Presently she saw 
Geneviéve appear in the wood below, alone, but 
weorieg still, and so she walked back towards the 

ouse, 

As the two ladies sat at dinner that night a tele- 
gram was brought in, saying Edward Tracy would 
be back on the next day. Genevidve read it, flung 
it across the table to her sister-in-law, and left the 
room without a word. Madame Brunault compre- 
hended that Mrs. Tracy was frightened at her hus- 
band’s return, frightened and angered. 

Later on Marguerite came in witha message from 








her mistress. It was to the effect that Madame 
Tracy had a terrible headache, and was going to 
bed. She begged her sister to excuse her. 

The two ladies met the next day at luncheon; 
after that Geneviéve retired to her own apartment, 
and Josephine did not seek to intrude upon her until 
near dusk. 

Then she walked to the door of: her room and 
knocked. 

“What do you want?’’ Genevidve asked, almost 
crossly, as Madame Brunault entered ; but added, 
“‘T beg your pardon—I am not well.” 

“ You are still here ?’”’ aaked her sister-in-law, in 
a tone of surprise. 

** Where else should I be ?’’ returned Mrs. Tracy. 

** Anywhere else, it seems to me,” said’ Madame 
Brunault, in her icy voice. ‘ Do you expect'to wait 
and meet your husband?”’ 

‘* Madame Branaultis pleased tospeak imriddles,” 
said Genevieve, haughtily. 

‘I donot mean to! Plainly then. I had not be- 
lieved that even your assurance would carry you so 
far! I must tell you that it cannot serve. Gene- 
vidve, I know everything!” 

Mrs. Tracy rose from her seat pale as death. 

“Madame Brunauit,” she said, “this is your 
house; but I shall stay here only:till my husband 
comes; to him you must account for this insult.” 

‘*No, he must account to me,” said Madame 
Brunault, lightly. “‘He must: pay me twenty-five 
thousand francs. Then I shall be.ready to restore 
these jewels to their owner.” 

She held up the jewel-cases as she spoke, and 
deliberately opened them, one after another. 

Genevieve sank back in her seat, looking like a 


st. 

‘** You will not deny that. these are yours ?” asked 
Madame Brunault. “You cannot deny . that 
yesterday you received a note from @ount De 
Thionville, and that last night he met you in the 
wood? Mrs. Tracy, do you still mean to wait for. 
your husband ?”” 

Geneviéve looked her through and through with 
eyes that shone like lightning. 

‘If I were what you pretend to believe me,” she 
said, slowly, ‘‘ I should be less base than you. L.did 
not think any woman could be so vile.” 

‘Oh, take care! take care!’ cried Madame Brn- 
nault, in a furiousvoice. “ This cannot serve your 
turn! In. few moments, if you persist in remain- 
ing, you must face your husband, and account: to 


“And you,” interrupted Genevitve, “must: one 
day account to your Maker—remember that!’’ 

At that instant. the sound of a carriage coming 
up to the house roused them both. 


** My brother ! my poor brother!” moaned Madame |, 


Brunault. 

She turned to leave the room. Geneviéve sprang 
from her seat and gained the door, 

“Go back!” she said, in a low, awful voice. 
“Don’t comea step nearer. You shall tell your 
story here.” 

‘*Mad woman!” cried Madame Brunault con- 
temptuously. ‘‘ Let me pass! Had you wanted 
mercy you should have shown some signs of repent- 
ance.” 

Edward Tracy’s voice was heard in the hall. 

“ Genevidve ! Genevieve! Josephine! Why, where 
are you both ?” 

He was in the room. 

** Now, Madame Brunault, your story,” Genevidve 


said. “I want'you to listen, Mr. Tracy. Be-quick, 
madame! If I am to leave this house, I wish to do 
it at once.” 


Madame Brunault began her'tale. 

She related her suspicions and the disco of 
the note, displayed the jewels, and told of the last 
meeting between the lovers, as she called them. 

‘** Now speak!’’ cried Madame: Brunault, turning 
to Genevieve. “ Explain, if you can.” 

“It is trne,” said Genevieve, ** that Monsieur De 
Thionville wrote me the note your sister opened, 
It is true that yesterday I raised twenty-five thou- 
sand francs.on my jewels. Now, Ndward, do you 
doubt whether | am worthy to be taken to yeur 
heart ?”’ 

** Genevidve,” he said, “‘I do believe in you. I 
will believe in you even if you never explain.” 

‘“‘ Ah, thank Heaven,’’she murmured. “ I thought 
I had lost my husband months ago; but her work 
has only brought him closer to me at last. I 
must tell you now, Edward, I raised that money for 
your brother Charles.” 

‘** Charles here !” cried he, in wonder, 

“ Itwas him that Madame Brunault saw with me 
in the wood. She might easily have mistaken him 
for Monsieur De Thionville. Shall I stop here, 
Madame Brunault, or do you wish to hear the 
rest ?” 

“Tam not satisfied,” said Josephine, sullenly. 
“ These assertions are not proofs.” 

“ Charles came from America, a few months since,” 
Geneviéve went on. ‘‘In Paris he gambled, and then 
forged a cheque, believing his:funds would arrive 
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in time for him to pay the sum. They failed t, 
come; the cheque was almost due, He knew Count 
De Thionville. That kind man tried to. help him, 
and failed; then he persuaded Charles to come to 
me. I pawned my jewels to get the money.” 

She drew two letters: from her pocket, and laid 
them on the table. 

But Madame Brunault could not take them. Shs 
tottered back, and, with one dreadful groan, felj 
senseless on the floor. 

Madame Brunault was ill for many weeks, and 
Geneviéve nursed her. Death came so near that 
Edward could not refuse to pardon the miserable 
sufferer. But when Madame Brunault recovered 
she travelled for along while, and indeed was never 
after other than a guest, at set times, under her 
brother’s roof. 

She learned to forgive and to love Geneviiye 
I take this as a proof that the terrible lesson 
worked good to her haughty character, and taught 
her to guard — the selfishness and desire for 
power which ‘hitherto obscured many really 
noble qualities. 

_ The clouds were gone which threatened. at on 
time eaey to separate the husband and wife, 
and both had grown wise enough to know that com. 

ete confidence, even to the expression of every 

ear or doubt, can alone: keep clear the horizon of 
married life, F. LB, 








FACETIA. 


Exrraorpinary VocaL Frat.—The orator con- 
tinued speaking for three-quarters of an hour, alter 
having expressly stated at the outset that he really 
had no voice in the matter.—Punch. 

THIRST: PoR.— INFORMATION,—“ Please, ma'au, 
have you done with yesterday’s paper? ‘hero's a 
dreadful murder in it [should like to read about.” 


—FPunceh. 


A LITTLE girl who had great kindness of heart 
for all the avimal creation, saw'a hen preparing to 
gather her chickens under her sheltered wings, aud 
shouted earnestly, ‘‘Oh,don’t sit down on those 
beautiful little birds, you great ugly thing!” 

Aw American paper says this is certainly. the age 
Farmer Simpson, having manured his 
wheat fields with “baking powder,” his crops slot 
up luxuriantly, and were reaped in harvest-time in 
the shape of shilling loaves, all ready buttered. 

MuaGGInNs says he never tried bark but-once, and 


‘then it was so mixed with bite it was questionable 


whether it did him much good: It was recom- 
mended by a gardener asa cure for an appetite for 
other people’s fruit. 

AT THE GREAT CROWD. 

Son : “I say, father, what do the people mark their 
catalogues for?” 

Father: “To show that they have had a good look 
at the picture, so that when they come again they 
need not waste any more time on it.”—Fun. 

HEARING that Lis pastor intended to preach on the 
recognition of friends in heaven, a parishioner sug- 
gested that he should preach on the. recognition of 
triends on earth, since he has-been sitting in his pev 
twenty years without being recognized by the occu- 
pant of the next pew. 

ALL THE CANDOUR. OF YOUTH. 

Aunt Bella (who has justi read out aloud “The 
Burial of Sir John Moore”): “ Now, then, which of 
these verses do you like best ?” 

Jack (with. alaucrity): “Oh, I know! 
short were the prayers we said.’ ’—Punch. 

UP TO THE TIME 0’ Day. 

Battery Watch Snatcher (log.): ‘* Sir, will yoo 
ee look at your watch and tell me what time 
it is?’ 

Old Gent (posted up, presents a six-shooter) : “ Just 
six, sir, just six, if you please.’ 

Most Crurt.—When Young Greenman wore 4 
tail-coat for the first time he gave himself awfal airs, 
and wauting to pretend he had auother party to go to 
he approached his hostess, thanked her for a pleasant 
evening, and was going on with his story, when sie 
broke iu with—“ Oh, I am so sorry you have beed 
seut for so soon.” [Greenman left hurriedly, }]—J/udy- 

MATRIMONIAL UNITY. 

Husband: “Maria, my dear, you seem to be very 
lonesome in my company. Do you not love mo now 
as you did before our marriage ?” 

Wife: “* Why, of course, Gerald; but, youkuow, 
since our marriage we have. becoiue ‘ one,’ and | fee! 
lonesome without a second party.” 

A GUARDIAN OF THE POOR. , 

Old Mr. Grummiles: “ Greew peas and new ’taters- 
Does your mother kuow that them sort o’ things leads 
to the work’us?” 

Boy: “Know? ‘Course she.does! That's why 
she has ’em now, ’cos she knows she won't git 
there !”— Fen. 

SincuLaR WEATHER.—We once heard of a travel- 
ler who rose from his bed at night to examine tl? 
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weather ; but, instead of looking out on the sky, he 
thrust his head through the glass window of a cap- 
poard. “Bless me!” he muttered, “this is very 
singular weather. The night is as dark as pitch, and 
swells of cheese.” 

Krit on Curt.—The Congress of Societies for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has been mainly oc- 
oupied in discovering how to kill them, One cannot 
help thinking that @ more appropriate object for its 
inquiry would be how to keep them alive, Bat men’s 
stomachs are always larger than their hearts !— 

un. 
, ee THE ScaLE.—A lawyer was once plead- 
ing a case that brought tears iuto the jurors’ eyes, 
and everyone gave up the case as gone for the plain- 
tiff, But the opposing council rose and said; “ May 
it please the court? 1 do not propose in this case to 
bore for water, but ” Here the tears. were sud- 
denly dried, laughter ensued, the ridiculousness of 
the case was exposed, and the defendant got clear, 

Tue Parson’s Lecacy.—A man who had ague 
for a long time, and had become so reduced by it that 
his life was despaired.of, was advised to make his 
will. One of his bequests was, “ I give. and bequeath 
to Mr. ——, the parson of this parish, these plaguey 
fits of the ague.”” This legacy so tickled his fancy 
that he burst out into aloud and long-continued, fit 
of laughter. From that time the ague left him. 

A STRANGE DOCTRINE. 

Worthy Doctor: “I say, William, isn’t that where 

those rats come from ?”’ 


William: “ Ay, sir, thateit be, too ; just this,bit of |) 


a hole here, sir. But you leave it to me, sir; I'll 
doctor em.” 

Worthy Doctor: “ H’m; how do you mean ?” 

William: “ Why! kill.’em, sir, to be sure,”— 
Fun. 

PATERNAL PROTECTIONISM.—It is a truly paternal 
legistiou that interdicts the robbery of birds’ nests, 
Unly Paterfamilias would hardly make it a.criminal 
offence for little boys. Perhaps he would prefer to 
protect the feathered race by fine and imprisonment 
irom the keepers of noble lords and honourable 
gentlemen, who shoot down all the hawks, kites, 
buzzards, ravens, crows, magpies, and jays they can, 
under the name of “vermin.” — Punch. 

A Worp To THe Unwisz.—J/r. Punch is pained 
to notice that there exist certain snoblings, in good 
clothing, who, when the National Anthem is per- 
formed within their hearing; omit the usual act of 
loyalty, and neglect to take their hats.oif. Possibly 
they are fearful lest their long ears shouldbe seen if 
they were to stand'bareheaded.. Jr..Punch inclines 
to think this reason is the right one; for, clearly, no 
one but a donkey would, on any other grounds, allow 
a good old English custom to fall into desuetude.— 
Punch. 

A Conscientious GENTLEMAN. — An Irishman 
being recently on trial for some offence, pleaded 
“not guilty;” and, the jury being in the box, the 
counsel proceeded to call Mr. Furkisson as a wit- 
ness. With the utmost innocence, Patrick turned 
his face to the court and said, “ Do I understand, yer 
honour, that Mr. Furkisson is to be a witness fore- 
nenst me agin?” The judge said, drily. it seemed so, 
“Well, thin, yer honour, I plade guilty, sure, an’ yer 
honour, plase, not because Lam guilty, for I’m as 
Innoceut as yer honour’s babe, but jist.on the account 
of saving Misther Furkisson’s soul.” 

STRICT CONSTRUCTION. 

“Go, Joe,” said Mr. B. to his servant, fresh from 
the Emerald Isle, go and see how old Mr. 8. and 
his lady are this morning.” 

“Yes, yer honour.” 

Joe returned with the answer: 

“The ould giutlemon is eighty-four years two 
months and five days, and the ould lady is three 
weeks and three days oulder than the ould gintle- 
mon.” 

7 step a blunder! what a mistake!” exclaimed 
Mr. B. 

“In truth, sir, there's no mistake about it—the 
ould gintlemon had alame fut, but he hobbled up 
and looked into the book with a black cover, and 
told me jist how it was written down, and said he 
would put it on paper—but I have it right, yer 
lonour, there’s no mistake.” 

“And so you went and asked Mr. S. how old he 
aud his wife were ?” 

. In truth, yer honour may say that—when——’ 

‘Go back, and ask Mr. 8S. how he and his lady 
are since the accident they met with. Now do you 
understand 2” 

THE MagRiaGe Servicr.—A spinster, writing 
on the marriage service, says :—" Bad taste, bad 
érammar, and perjury may have their places, but.a 
aoevinge service would not seem to be the place for 
h *m. ‘I take thee tobe my wedded wife (or hus- 
a +». to have and to hold’ isan awkwardness 
°r which only long-inculeated reverence could 

so much theoretical respect as not to mar a 


? 


matrimonial ecstasy. ‘Till death us do part’ is a 
dislocation in which the most devout churchwoman 
must feel a parg, Tho inquiry, ‘ who giveth this 
woman unto this man ?’ is, to say the least of it, an 
anachronism. ‘I pronounce you man and wile’ 
flavours somewhat of the tenement-house pathos, as 
of a couple henceforth to say, ‘My man isabroad to- 
day,’ or ‘My woman is getting dinner,’ ‘With all 
my worldly goods I thee endow’ isa fiction so 
stupendous as to.be more amusing than impressive. 
‘Do you. promise to obey him and serve him ?’ 
The woman shall say ‘I will.’ Herein we lave the 
spectacle of a priest at the altar offering the most 
solemn vow to a woman who had not the least in- 
tention of keeping it; who will not keep it, if she 
has; and who ought not to keep it, whether she 
has or not. The church service was written in a 
bygone age, for a bygone type of society. Its real 

auties cannot save it intact tothe future. The 
marriage to be will demand a pledge for which this 
is neither speech nor language.” 





LESSONS. TAUGHT BY LITTLE THINGS. 

MEN are too prone to underrate 
Themselves and what they do, 

Because their work indifferent seems, 
Though it is useful, too ; 

Yet not a blow was ever struck 
That made the anvil ring, 

But had its place in that vast world 
Where industry is king. 


A penny, trifle though it. be, 
And but a little coin, 

Becomes the very heart of. wealth 
When it and others join ; 

So little streams that from thie hiijs 
Come laughing in their glee, 

When they flow down the rocky shore 
Expand into a sea. 


E’en from the simple seed which ranks 
Among the smallest things, 

And seems a lifeless particle, 
The richest harvest springs ; 

And effort, howsoever small, 
If useful and combined, 

Shall build the grandest monuments 
E’er built by hand and mind. 


Look at the granite corner-stone 
In its deep solitude ; 

Alone it does not seem to be 
With mighty pow: rimbued ; 

Butas stone after stone is laid, 
The towering columns rise, 

Till stands a temple beautiful 
Revealed against the skies. 


Then let us value every act, 
However small, we do, 
And measure it by usefulness, 
To which it must be true ; 
For he has wisdom learned who knows 
The fruits that labour brings, 
Who owns the wondrous potency 
Of even little things. pap 


GEMS. 


He who troubles himself more than he needs, 
grieves also more than is necessary, for the same 
weakness which makes him anticipate his misery 
makes him enlarge it tov. 

Ir you say to yourself ‘To-day I mean to be 
happy,” itis a promise, a hasty project. But 
if you say, “‘ To-morrow I mean to give some one 
pleasure,” it is an amiable intention, which will 
rarely deceive your hopes. Some conduct is gene- 
rous and delicate in the extreme, and cannot fail to 
bear good fruit. 

THE undersourrent of little kindnesses, which, 
though but a creeping streamlet, yet incessantly 
flows, although it glides in silent secrecy within the 
domestic walls and along the walks of private life, 
and makes neither appearance nor noise in the 
world, proves: in the end a more copious tributary 
to the store of human comfort and felicity, than any 
sudden and transient flood of detached bounty, 
come ample, that may rush into it with a mighty 
sound. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 








Aw old and dirty sponge may becleaned by first 
soaking it for some hours in a solution of perman- 
ganate of potass, then squeezing it, and putting it 


into a weak solution of hydrochloric acid—one part 
acid of commerce to ten parts water. 
Croup.—This disease causes death by suffoca- 





tion, ‘The entrance of the windpipe is very small ; 


a little cold causes the lining of the part called the 
mucous membrane to swell. This diminishes the 
opening, which is made smaller still by what is 
called sub-mucous infiltration—that is, this mucous 
membrane, being inflamed, throws out an extra 
amount of fluid, like the eye, when it is inflamed. 
This fluid hardens and forms at. length a kind of 
layer, which is sometimes of an almost leathery 
toughness, increasing in thickness until the orifice 
is so nearly closed that the breath is obstructed. 
Nauseating medicines dilute this formation and 
thus aid to bring it away. A favourite prescription 
for a quarter of a century with eminent physicans 
was to mix a teaspoonful of powdered alum with a 
little sugar to make it palatable. The immediate 
effect is to nauseate, giving great relief in a minute 
sometimes. Flannels dipped in ice-cold water, 
changed every two minutes, and squeezedia little so 
as not to dribble and wet the clothing; is an excellent 
remedy, because it cools the parts and diminishes 
the amount of blood sent there, and.as. the. phlegm. 
is made out.of the blood a less amount is made, and 
relief is certain. But dipped. in water as 
hot as can be borne and applied to the part, changed 
every two minutes, carries off the heat by evapora- 
tion, and irritating the surface brings the blood 
away from the interior and thus diminishes the 
phlegm. 








STATISTICS. 

Tue Diocese or PererBorovuer.—A: tabulated 
record has been issued of capital’ sums expended 
during the last thirty years in the diocese of Peter- 
borough in providing endowments, buildings, re- 
stvrations, and elementary schoola in cannection 
with the Church of England. In towns with apopu- 
lation above 10,000—Leicester, Northampton, 
Peterborough, and Loughborough—199,192/. has 
been expended ; and this does not include the Howe 
Memorial Church in progress at Leicester, or the 
money spent on the ca andon St. Paul's 
Church, built by the Great Northern Railway Com- 

any. In towns between: 10,000 and 5,000'39,430/.. 

as been expended; in towns between: 5,000 and 
2,000, 94,768/.; in parishes between 2,000 and 1,000, 
146,4431.; and in parishes below 1,009, 519,4491. 
These figures make a total of 1,069,2822 ;. but whem 
the statement from which we quote was drawn up, 
no return had been received from one place of the 
second class, two of the third, eight of. the fourth, 
and thirty of the fifth. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tue present cost of a vineyard. on the bast.soil in 
France, is about 2002 per acre, and the annua} 
expense of cultivation about 20/. per acre, 

Out of’ a total population of 200,000 in the pro- 
vince of Liwa, in which Jerusalem is situated, Ma- 
homedans number 160,000, Christians 30,000, and 
Jews only 10,000. 

Lorp Raytzten has given 1,000} to the Mathe- 
matical Society, the interest of which is to be 
applied to assist in the publication of the “ Proceed- 
ings ” and the purchase of mathematical periodicals. 

THe alterations which have been so long: in hand 
at Clarence House, St, James's, are now nearly com- 
pleted, and will be soon ready for the Dnke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh. 

‘Tug marriage of the Princess Louise, eldest 
daughter of the King-and Queen of the Belgians, has 
been put off till February 10th, 1875, the day on 
which she will complete her seventeenth year. 

A youne man has been remanded by the Liver— 
pool magistrates on a charge of defrauding his em- 
perers It is said that the prisoner was discovered 

y means of an opera-glass sitting amongst, 4,000 
singers at the Handel Festival rehearsal. 

Sir WILLIAM Fercusson has caused plaster casts 
to be made of the fractured arm-bone by which Dr 
Livingstone’s body was identified. They will be 
placed in the museums of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Edinburgh, and King’s College, London. 

Tue French ladies threaten to set our dames « new 
fashion, At the race for the Prix de Paris one 
grande dame wore aJeanne d’Aro corslet. and a tunic 
worked in steel beads, looking: in. the: bright, san- 
light. exactly like chain-armour. 

A FASHIONABLE and dashing countess adopted the 
eccentricity of only receiving her visitors and friends 
at midnight, and, strange to say, crowds flocked. to 
pay their respects. The idea now'is to begin at five 
in the morning in the country. But will the ladies 
stand tlie daylight as well as the “ night-light "? 

Tup death is.announced of Mr,,Johu Blackie, 
sen.,a Seotch publisher, at the age of ninety-two. 
He was the founder of one of the principal publishing 
firms in the country, and contributed greatly to the 
spread of sound and useful literature during the early 





part of the present century. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Rosgsup.—We rather admire your handwriting. It is 
at all events very good. 

Loo.—Your writing is very good, very legible, and not 
without style. 

E. 8. —We do not consider your poetical contributions 
suitable for publication. 

Mus. A. D. T.—We beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your communication. 

W. 8. (Newcastle-on-Tyne).—You are not likely to ob- 
tain the object of your search. ‘l'o expect to do so is un- 
reasonable. ‘ 

Hog Comrorts.—We find that we can be of no farther 
service to you in the matter about which you have 
written. 

A. C.—Protection of trees from cats. Paint with tar. 
Onts dislike bad smells, anything that will dirty their 
fur, or stick on their claws. 

T. W. R.—Sour Milk. The pans or jugs have not been 
thoroughly well scalded or scoured ; tlie smell or jume of 
anything acid will at this time of the year particularly 
affect milk. 

Lex asks, “ Can I buy a friend out who has desorted 
the army, and is in America now ?” The answer is No, 
that is, not at present. Your friend must first surrender 
and take his punishment. 

Austn.—We cannot help you to the private address of 
the millionaire. Many thanks for the cutting, enabling 
us at once to understand the object of your letter which 
otherwise would have appeared incomprehensible, 

Miss E. A. L. (Bolton).—Walnut juice is obtained 
from the green skins of walnuts. Place the skins in a 
tab, with sufficient pure alcohol to wet them, then mash 
the skins, let them remain iu the tub for two or three 
days, and then separate the skins from the juice by means 
of a strainer. 

EXcELSIoR.—There is no specific for the ailment of 
which you complain beyond that contained in the ordi- 
nary advice “ take care of yourself ;" which amongst other 
things signifies, observe such exercise, diet, and good 
corporeal habits as are generully considered and found to 
be .conducive to good health. If experience has not 
discovered to you the true regimen, consult a physician, 

J. R- D. (Rotherhithe).—You can obtain the music in- 
quired for at the shop of any music-seller, that is, if he 
has it not in stock he will procure it for you. You cau 
alleviate the soreness of your feet by bathing them each 
morning in cold water into which you have previously 
thrown two or three handfuls of bay salt. You can im- 
prove your handwriting by writing one page of a copy- 
book every day. Buy a copybook with a copy printed on 
the top of each page. 

E. C.—Astrology has long been taken out of the list of 
sciences ; it may be termed a pretended science, but it is 
nothing more. Probably in these days any one who 
would profess “to rule your planet” as you term it, 
would be convicted under the statute 5 Geo. LV. c. 83, by 
which persons using any subtle craft, means, or device, 
by palmistry or otherwise to deceive his majesty's sub- 
jects, are to be deemed rogues and vagabonds, and to be 
punished with imprisonment and hard labour. 

MagianneE.—The Viennese ladies’ orchestral band, re- 
cently arrived in London, comprises fifty-three ladies. 
These feminine instrumeutalists play with admirable 
precision and spirit and use wind as well as stringed in- 
struments, The uniformity of the bowing of the lady 
violinists has been especially com d. The name of 
the directress is Madame Aman Weinlich. Three youths 
are seen amongst the wind instrument group, which 
otherwise is composed of ladies, 

A Pepestrian.—In the recent bicycle race between 
members of the universities of Oxford and Cambridge the 
rate of the first winner's speed averaged ten and a halt 
miles au hour. It should be remembered by those who 
call this a slow pace that the winner was eight consecu- 
tive hours at work. It is, however, said that twelve 
miles an hour can be accomplished without difficulty. 
‘Lhe diameter of the large wheel varies considerably. In 
the race above alluded to wheels oi forty-seven, fifty, and 
fifty-four inches were used. 

J.M.—The condition of the negro in America has 
steadily improved of late years, indeed, ever since the 
couclusion of the Civil War. Politically there remains 
little, if anything, to be done for the race in that country, 
provided the recent legislation of the Senate in passing 
what is called the Civil Rights Bill be approved by Con- 
gress. This bill elevates the negroes as nearly to the 
jJevel of the whites as it is possible for a law todo. Over 
the last stage of this bill the Senate was engaged all 
aight, the vote being taken at seven o'clock in the morn- 





ing. 

Cuseatess.—It is, we believe, generally considered 
that no chemical or drug exists which is in itself a spe- 
cilic or cure for the malady. termed Nervous Exhaustion. 
Zhe usual treatment consists in the patient simply taking 


care of himself. That is, by exercise, by diet (in whichif 

s included certain suitable aperients) and by 
the avoidance of all baneful habits, he should use such 
means as ordinarily induce health. Occasional change of 
air and scene is desirable if possible, But, above all, a 
cheerful temper should be cultivated so as to induce, 
notwithstanding the debility, the practice of a contented 
industry as the basis alike of a modest hope and a sure 
though perhaps distant reward. 

Cuaruine Evira.—In your third letter, to which we 
now reply, you have taken great pains to dispel any illu- 
sion you would have created by your former communica- 
tions. Whether, as a distinguished modern philosopher 
would have said, it is worth while to “ wade” through 
80 much trouble to achieve so little, is a question that we 
cannot answer just now. No doubt, however, you have 
succeeded. ** The dear delusion is o’er,” extiuguished by 
the good humour which is perhaps your principal cha- 
racteristic, Tha‘ humour will, we trust, under 
such circumstances, excuse us dwelling on the other 
points of the letter, and bestow its smile of approbation 
as we endeavour to escape from the wiles of the charmer, 
charm she never so wisely. 

Cuaruiz's LITTLE QuEEN.—We are not acquainted with 
the lines quoted. A young lady should not, we think, 
present her portrait to a gentleman with whom she is 
only slightly acquainted. The colour of the lock of hair 
isa pretty brown of medium shade. Stolen kisses are 
without doubt very sweet indicating as they often do the 
existence of a great attachment; yet we should say they 
are not the sweetest. The sweetest kiss is one between 
those lovers who not only love each other better t 
any one else in the world, but whose love for each other 
is recogmized and approved by all whose good opinion is 
worth having. Thus it comes to pass that the sweetest 
kiss is a very rare thing in the earth, because the course 
of true love so seldom runs smoothly. 

Myra.—We believe bathing is good for the hair if a 
personis strong enough to bathe with impunity. Singe- 
ing the hair, though perhaps harmless, can scarcely be 
designated as beneficial. . ‘The whole difficulty about the 
hair, when difficulty exists, is in the constitution of the 
individual ; one proof of which is the fact that to atten- 





ere it flies. That cannot be, the material beauty of living 
things must perish in the grave. You surely don’t inean 
to allude to the distillation of perfumes! 1f though 
addressing beauty in all things, or as the context rather 
suggests, the beauty of youth in humankind, if, we say, 
your thoughts then wandered back to the rosebud aud 
you sniffed in imagination “ otto of roses,” if that is the 
** essence ” you allude to, then the whole affair is non. 
sensical. e could multiply instances of this nature to 
show you how widely different our taste and opinion are 
from yours on the subject of your frequent communica. 
tions. Our objection goes to the very root of the matter, 
that is to some of your ideas as well as to some of your 
modes of expression, and is therefore not confined to 
your grammatical and metrical arrangements. Though 
as a specimen of the blunders you commit in this direc. 
tion we point, we regret, to the fact that a person who 
considers himself able to write very good poetry should 
spell the name of Dryden with an “i,” write “a” elegy, 
and constantly indulge in a large number of peculiarities 
of a similar description, 

A. J., twenty, 5ft. Gin,, and considers himself good look- 
ing, wishes to correspond with a young lady, 

Hersert C. S., with a good income, handsome, tall, 
and amiable, would like to correspond with a young lady 
with a view to matrimony. 

M. B., twenty-two, tall, fair, and thinks he would make 
a@ good husband, would like to correspond with a tall, 
dark youns lady about eighteeu. 

S. L. M., twenty-three, tall, fair, gray eyes, brown 
hair, good tempered, wishes to meet with a husband; a 
steady trad nor hanic preferred. 

ARTHUR, twenty-five, fair, a teetotaller, and in a good 
position, wishes to co nd with a good-looking, loving 
young lady ; one with 1001. per annum preferred. 

8. B. P,, twenty-one, a clerk, tall and fair, wishes to 
correspond with a young —_ about eighteen or ninetesu, 
who is fair, good looking and fond of home and music, 

James P,, a widower, wishes to correspond, with a view 
to matrimony, with one of our readers. Respondent 
raust be good looking, musical, and domesticated, money 
no object as “* J. P.” 1s possessed of considerable private 








tive observers the hair is found to be a ther eter or 
rather indicator of its owner’s health. In the absence of 
those abominable and noxious oils and pomuades, you 
will find the hair to be dry and harsh iu various degrees 
when the system is out of order; while with returning 
health the locks resume their pliability and their silken 
gloss. ‘Therefore we should say take care of your health, 
and your hair, save an occaasionally clipping and wash- 
ing,, will take care of itself. 
ON THE BEACH, 


The waves rush in across the rocks high piled, 
Like strong white horses lashed to frenzy wild, 
Beneath the young moon shining calm and mild. 
The broken cliffs tower black against the sky, 
Far in the east some purple shadows lie, 

‘The sunset lights the west with fervid dye. 
The fishing smacks glide slowly up the bay, 
The fishers’ feet turn to their homeward way, 
‘Lheir rough hearts glad it is the close of day, 
Across the strait I hear a sweet old song, 
The fitful night breeze bearing it along, 
Now sweet as harp notes, now with passion 

strong. 

Two lovers walk the gleaming, glittering strand, 
He holds in his her little fluttering hand— 
Are vows like theirs e’er written on the sand ? 
A dim, mysterious voice swells up to me, 

A murmurous echo of the great ‘'o Be— 

Unto the infinite thou art a link—Oh, Sea |—O, A. 

Hux.sr (Stafford).—l. The qualifications necess ry for 
a person who desires to take tus degree of barrister-at- 
law are principaily these: He must first keep twelve 
terms at one of the Inus of Court, that is, he must be 
present in hall during certain specitied occasions during 
a period extending over three years or thereabouts. Se- 
condly, he must pass the various examinations required 
by the Inn of Court of which he isa member, Thirdly, he 
has to pay certain fees, dues and stamps. There are other 
minor matters to which attention has to be paid, of which 
in due course and upon inquiry he will be informed by 
the steward of the inn, 2. Residence is not required at 
the London University, and is not in any way necessary 
to the obtainment of its degrees. You must pass the 
matriculation examination before you go up for the B. A, 
For farther information purchase the London University 
Calendar for the curreut year and inquire at the registrar's 
office at the university building in Burlington Gardens. 

M. J. S.—1. A while ago folks took their port wine and 
their dessert off their uncovered mahogany or rosewood 
or walnutwood table as the case happened to be. Bat 
such is not now the fashion. Dessert is now taken in 
the dining-room and upon the same white cloth upon 
which the dinner was laid. If “slips” have been used, 
that is. extra white cloths placed down the side of each 
table, these are dextrously removed before the dessert 
is commenced. 2, ‘Ihe finger-glasses properly filled are 
placed on the table and before each person seated thereat 
at the close of the diuner. ‘They are put on a dessert 
plate, accompanied by a doyley and a glass plate for ice 
when occasion requires. 3. Lune wineglasses put in each 
person’s place at the commencement of dinner would be 
about three; that is one for sherry, one for hock (a 
coloured one) or chablis, and one for champagne. ‘These 
would be removed at dessert time and claret and port 
wineglasses given in their stead. 4 Noisy bedrooms 
should have double windows. 

BR. S.—In your lines addressed to “ Beauty and Virtue ” 
we take exception to the last Jine of the tirst verse. Re- 
ferring to the rosebud you say it shows “ A gem, a fair 
pearl, in each eye;” we simply do not understand what 
you mean. In the next verse you apostrophize beauty 
and eutreat it to ** make good the essence ere it flies”’ ; 
this is vain because as you kuow very well materi 
beauty is included in the truism “ All that’s bright must 
fade.” Andif you mean to say you allude to an indivi- 
dual in whom beauty and virtue are united, your mode of 
expression is stillimaccurate. The immortal virtue may 
havea beauty of its own, which is quite another thing to 





that beauty whose essence you beg may be made good 








property. 

R D, nineteen, 5ft. 5in., dark hair, blue eyes, fine 
figure, fond of home and music, and is highly respectable, 
wishes to correspond with a gentleman about twenty- 
four, who is tall, dark, good looking, and affectionate ; s 
professional mau preferred. 

Jacques, thirty-eight, 5ft. 2in., dark-brown hair, fair 
complexion, handsome, loving, aud in a small business, 
wishes to correspond with a lady with a view to marriage. 
Respondent should be of a loving disposition, fond of 
home, and one who would make a loving husband to s 
good little wife. 

Lavra and Sarat would like to correspond with two 
young men with a view to matrimony. “ Laura,” medium 
height, dark hair and eyes, very loving and domesticated, 
would like to correspond with a young mau about twenty- 
two, tall, darkanda mechanic. *‘Sarah,” medium height, 
fair hair, gray eyes, good looking, would like to corre- 
spond with a young man about twenty-six, tall and dark, 
a sailor preferred. 

Communications RECEIVED: 

Nuva-wishes to hear farther from © S. DB.” 

G. A. H, by—“ Fair Rosaline,” loving, domesticated, 
and thinks she is all he requires. 

Potty by —* George,” twenty-one, fair complexion, 
light-brown hair, blue eyes, fond of home aud affec- 
tionate. 

J. C. by—* Bessie,” in a comfortable position, is ot 
medium height, amiable, affectionate, aud thinks she 
would make him a good wife. 

Ricuarp E. by—* Nellie,” twenty-two, 5ft. 5in., dark, 
brown hair, good tempered, fond of home, domesticated, 
and a dressmaker. 

Luauixe by—‘‘ An Engiveer,” thirty-six, rather short, 
dark-brown hair, blue eyes, ste:dy, gvod tempered, fond 
of home and books, would make a good husband to 4 
careful and Joving wife. 

Uncanep-ror by—* Loving Will,” who thinks he con 
honestly claim all she asks for; and by—* Frank 0. 
5ft. 7hin., dark, brown curly hair, black eyes, slight 
moustache, a clerk, with good prospects, aud could make 
the uncared-for one very happy. 

J. A. is responded to by—* Annie,” who is anxious to 
meet witha nice man. She is fat, fair and thirty-three, 
medium height, and of a jolly disposition; and by- 
“ Nellie,” twenty-three, domesticated, affectiunate, aud 
fond of home ; at present her brother’s housekeeper. 

Poor Pout by—"* William E.,” an engiueer, thirty-two, 
earing 21. per week ; and by—*“* Stocktou-ou-'l'ees,” thirty- 
six, 5ft. 7in., amiable and industrious, a working mava- 
ger; and by—“ Henry H.,” thirty-eight, 5ft. 9in., fair, 
good looking, affectionate, foud of home, aud well edu- 
cated; a railway official, with a sood income, living » 
South Wales. 
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